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each class were identified by the teacher, as disruptive (target 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The most widely advocated and practiced teaching methods are based 
either on philosophical tradition or the petrsbnal heeds of teachers 
(Wallen and Travers, 1963). These methods or paradigms have generated 
many expianations about teaching strategy which are unassailable from 
the standpoint of logic but which elude practical application. The 
reconmended teaching strategies are generally discussed in rather va^e 
terms, for example loediating processes and perception (Prescott, 1957; 
Snygg and Combs, 1949; Austibel , 1968), group dynamics (Bradford, 1958), 
Adlerian approaches (Dr eikurs_,_ 1959) , and "teacher-centered" or "learner- 
centered teaching" (Flanders, T951 ; MdCeachie^ 1954) . These strategies 
have npt^ provided many precise statements related to the functional rela- 
tionships between teacher and pupil behavior . ' 

There is evidence that a field-experimental method might provide 
a new "vision" of classroom behavior. The field-experimental method , 
(functional analysis) uses an ecological approach which focuses oh under- 
standing the functional relationships of observable behavior (Baer, 

Wolf, and Risley, 1968; Bijou, Petersoh, and Aiilt, 1968; Bijou, Peterson, 
Harris, Allen, and Johnston, 1969). The functional analysis of behavior 
seeks, to identify the determinants of behavior in the natural setting 
and then attempts to bring the determinarits under experimehtal control. 
Functional analysis may focus on a single subject design' Cindividiial 
descriptive) as recommended by Bijou et al . (1969), and Sidman (1960) or 
the group desigri (group comparative) used hy Bandura and Waiter-s (-1963) . 
In eithar case data on the subject Cs) are collected under differential 
conditions (usually baseline, treatment, reversal, and reinstatement of 
treatment) in order to evaluate the functional relationship between the 
mahipuiated conditions and changes in behavior. Anaiysis-of the data may 
be made Statisticaily , or by graphic plots of discrete curves. 

Thera af a two major advaritages that educatiorial research: may 
derive by employing the functional analysis paradigm. First, the quest 
for functional faTatiohships cuts across tha converitional educational 
taxpmony which ciassifies research as status studies , associ^tipnal 
studies, and comparative experimentation (Campbell and Stanley, 1963 ). 

The fiinctipnal analysis paradigm represents a continuum emerging from the 
basic research,* arid exteriding through' the applied arid field .stud^^ias; to 
drsseMfratibn pf results CSchutz, 1968). ■ The seep rid ad varit age is that 
functional analysis offers paisimpnious explanatioris and interpretations. 
The difficulty and necessity of making trarislations from technical and 
statisticai jargon is eliminated. This approach trarislates the -f esults 
into specific usable suggestioris which eriabies- the teacher to become a 
freqiierit epnsuraer of research. 
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Problem 



. » 



\ 

The major purposes of the current investigation are based on the 
rationale that a crucial factor in classroom learning prevails in the 
functional relationship between a teacher and his pupils. Within the 
last few years, the functional analysis of classroom behavior has 
demonstrated that the pre-school and primary teacher can create a more 
effective classroom for learning by applying social reinforcement. The 
application of social reinfcrecxoent by the teacher to modify the class- 
room behavior of adolescents has not been investigated systematically. 

The primary aim of this investigation was to study the effects of teacher 
contingent and non-contingent (random) social reinforcement (praise 
and/or attention) on the classroom behavior of economically disadvantaged 
adolescents. Other purposes of the study were to explore the length of 
time necessary to demonstrate marked changes in behavior, and to ascer- 
tain the relationship between contingent social reinforcement on the 
non-target members of the classroom. A brief glimpse at the self- 
concepts and attitudes of students participating in the study was also 
examined . 



Hypotheses 

The major hypotheses of this study are: 

Hypothesis 1 . The BBSs of relevant behavior for the experimental 
conditions (contingent and non-contingent) will exceed the BBSs for the 
control conditions - 

Hypothesis 2 . The effects of long periods of contingent praise 
and/or attention will yield greater BBSs for relevant behavior than for 
short periods. 

Hypothesis 3 . The effects of contingent praise will yield greater 
BBSs of relevant classroom behavior than under non-contingent conditions. 

The above hypotheses generate six interactional hypotheses : 

Hypothesis Non- -.ontingent long (NCL) conditions will have 
greater BBSs of relevant behavior than during non-contingent short 
periods (NCS) . 

Hypothesis 5 . Non-contingent long (NCL) conditions will have 
greater BBSs of relevant behavior than during short contingent conditions 
(CTS). 



Hypothesis 6 . The BBSs of relevant behavior will be greater for 
contingent long (CTS) periods than for non-cpntingent long conditions 



(NCL). 
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Hypothesis 7 . Relevant BBSs will be greater under contingent long 
(CTL) than under non-contingent short (NCS) conditions. 

Hypothesis 8 . Relevant BBSs will be greater for contingent long 
periods (GTL) than. for contingent short periods (CIS). 

Hypothesis 9 . BBSs will be greater for contingent short (CIS) 
than for non-contingent short (NCS) . 

The nature of aii effects stated in the above nine hypotheses 
will be meaningful if achieved at .05 level of significance. 



Importance of Study 

There are two important features of this investigation. First, 
teaching may be viewed as an attempt to arrange environmental events 
(contingency management), in the classroom in order to maximize changes 
in pupil behavior which are coherent with specified goals or objectives. 
An example .of an environmental event may be teacher praise as a conse- 
quence of appropriate student behavior. However, there are a couple of 
prerequisites that a teacher jnust possess in order to arrange success- 
fully the environmental events that will facilitate behavioral changes 
in =the> classroom. He must be able to evaluate the differential effects 
that his behavior has on. the behavior of his students, and lastly', .he 
must be able to modify and control his own behavior. If a teacher can 
learn to apply behavior management techniques consistently, age and; 
personality characteristics should not be significant variables. Also 
if a. 'teacher can learn to use. these techniques consistently by reading 
a programmed book and a set of instructions, this study has significance, 
for pre- and in-service training of teachers in classroom management 
techniques^; 

The second major focus; of this stud.y is to evaluate the effects 
of two classroom management techniques (contingent and non— contingent 
social reinforcement.) on the relevant behavior of adolescents. "School 
failures" have; been frequently attributed to such causes as: lack of 

intere.sf^pr_.smof'iy-afeion,. p^ home situation, low intelligence, and 
economic, ;or cultural deprivation. Recent studies in the elementary 
classroom suggest that a great number of school failures can be avoided 
by creating a more effective pupil-teacher relationship for learning 
through- jthe systematic use of positive social reinforcement. One 
feature of. this investigation Is that no attempt has been made to study 
sys_tematlcally the ef f.ects of leacher positive social reinforcement on. 
the c las sroo.m behavior; of economically disadvantaged adolescents. If 
social reinforcement increaoes the Ire.quency Of relevant behavior, it 
would provide management techniques that would facilitate learning for 
disadvantaged adolescents. Another important aspect of the study is to 



assess the effects of non-contingent social reinforcement. If the appli- 
cation of non— contingent social reinfofcenient is effective .in increasing 
relevant classroom behavior, it would increase the teacher's efficiency 
by providing him with an easily administered technique that could be used 
in overcrowded -classes. Also, the length of time heeded to administer 
social reinforcement in order to demonstrate significant changes in 
relevant behavior of adolescents is another important aspect of this study. 

Definition of Terms 

The following definitions are further developed in the method 
chapter of this report. 

Contingent praise and/or attention ! Teacher prai&B and/cr attention 
administered when a target adolescent is doing one of the relevant be-^ 
haviors (see below) . 

rNon— contingeht praise : Teacher praise pfesehted at fandom tiine 

intervaTs .during a class period. Administered without regard to the, 
behavior that occurred imiDediately before praise was deTivered. 

'Relevant behavior r S responds: Cl) verbal 1-y to the teacher's ques- 
tion (directed- to him or to th^' class in general j or to an= appropriate 
recitation; (2T by raising hand in order to recite; (3) to written class- 
room AssighmehtS:; and- i4)- to assigned classroom reading-. 

Thappropriate- behavior :• Gross motor behaviors, disruptive noise 
with ^object Os) , of ientihg responses (head turning) , talking or vocal 
noise-, and any other behavior that might be distuptive or iricompatible 
with .. relevant of' approjpriate classroom behaviors. 

Appropriate behavior : A neutral category, S appears to be 

oriented or attending to class activity; was rated only if did not fit 
one of the feiavaht or inapprbpfiate categories. 

Reyer sAl : The third sequence of events occurring in an ABAB 

paradigm. For Example, data is collected in the following sequence: 
baseline (^A), tfeatmeht (B>, tfeatment is withdrawn briefly and the 
experimenter attempts to festbfe the conditions that existed dufing 
baseline (feyefsai A), feinstalement of tfeatment (B). 

Goritrol pefiods :- During the cohtfbl periods teachers were in— 
stfUcted to feihstate the baseline conditions'. The frequency of the 
categoriSs rated during t^^^ baseline condition was shown individually to 
each teacher . If baseline and- one tfeatment condition- preceded a control 
period', it may be considered a: revefsal. 
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Target S : Each teacher participating in the study identified 

three target adolescents in his class as being either disruptive or not 
motivated to do the assigned work. 

Non-target S : All other members of a class. 



Limitations 



The study was developmental and therefore limited to one school in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, in which over 50 per cent of the student popula- 
tion came from families with a median income of less than $3,000. The 
selection of the sample and the use of only one school in the study may 
restrict the general izability of the findings. Also, it is possible 
that the number of experimental conditions (6) confounded the effects 
of non-contingent praise. The effects of non-contingent as a single 
independent variable may yield only moderate increases in relevant 
behaviors . 

Another possible limitation of the study was the assumption that 
junior-high school teachers would have approximately the same reinforc- 
ing potential with adolescents that was demonstrated in other studies by 
elementary school teachers (see Review of Literature). 



Organization of the Remainder of the Report 

A review of the literature related to this investigation is 
presented in Chapter II. The subjects, setting, and procedures used in 
the study are presented in Chapter III. The results are presented and 
di-S'ussed in Chapter IV. A summary of the study, conclusions, and 
recommendations for future studies are included in Chapter V. 
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CHAMER i! ' 
REViEtf OF literature 



This chapter presents a review of the research using behavior 
modification in natural settings. The review includes five areas of 
research: A. Behavior Modificatipn of Adolescents; B. Socia.1 Rein- 

forcement Applied to Classroom Behavior; C. Non-Contingent Socia!! Rein- 
forcement; D. Time Required to Eroduce Behavioral Change; and E. Effects 
of_ §oci^ Reinforceme on Non-Target Pupils. 

A. Behavior Modification of Adolescents . 

ifest investigations that have used the principles of. reinforce- 
ment to; mpdify adolescent behavior have been conducted either in pre- 
dominately institutionalized' settings or with rather specialized .popula- 
tions. .Phillips (1968) has deBwnstrated effect results using a token 
jeconomy .Cppints, negotiable for priviiege(s) ) to modify, aggressive verbal 
behavior,, bathroom oleanlin punctuality, homework, and poor granmar 
in a home-styled rehabilitation .setting for .pre-delinquent boys., dther 
investigators have used tokens to increase reading of ' a pultUraliy- 
depiived juvenile delinquent (Staats and Butterfield, 1965) and for 
treating reading; de several emotionally disturbed, retarded , and 

culturally deprived adolescents CStaat5-, Ml^e« Goodwin, and Xandeen,. 

1967) / Tokens or ak>ney have also been used tb modify academle behavior 
in a basic education program for school dropouts (Clark, Lachbwicz, and 

Wo li, 1968) and to. increase appropriate (task relevant) classroom beliavior 
of institutionalized female oifenders (Meichenbaiim, Bowers, a.nd Ross, 

1968) .. Food, cigarettes, and small change have been used tb i:^uce . 
attendance at work in .adblesCent delinquent bbyis (Schwitzgebel and Kblb, 
1964). A striking demonstration of the Preinackian principle^ was used 
in a junior high disabilities classroom in which high probability be- 
havior (activities chbseh, i.e. , handicrafts,, typing, woodworking, 
organizeii g^es, or science units) provided a source of cbpsequencds fbr 
manipulatihg hnd ac'celerating, a variety of lov^ probability academic 
behavit>rs (Nolen, Kunzeimann, and Haring, 1967). Finally, ^urchard and 
Tyler ‘(1^65) used positive social reinforcement to eliminate ahti-spcial 
behavior of a 1 3-year-old boy.. Although the above studies denwnstrate^ t^ 
efficacy bf applying the principles bf reinforcement toi modify adolescent 

behavior, no attempt has been made to study systematically the pffects 

of teacher contingent praise and/or attention on the classroom behavior 
of pcbnbmica/llyi disadvantaged adolescents.. Hbweyer^' several studies 
have shown that the teacher has been quite, an. effective source of positive 
sb'cial reinfo icemen t for modifying pre-schbol and elementary classrohm 
behaviorSV - ' , . . . - - - 



“A high probability resikjnse is used to reinforce a low probability 
response. 
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B. Social Reinforcement Applied to Classroom Behavior 



A number of studies have used social reinforcement to alter a variety 
of classroom behaviors such as h 3 ^eractivity (Allen, Henke, Harris, Baer, 
and Reynolds, 1967; Patterson, 1966'i, isolate play (Allen, Hart, Buell, 
Harris, and Holf, 1964), excessive crying (Hart, Allen, Buell, Harris, 
and Wolf, 1964), excessive passivity (Johnston, Kelley, Harris, and Wolf, 
1966), regressive behavior (Scott, Burton, Yarrow, 1967; Brown and Elliot, 
1965), and disruptive behaviors (Ward and Barker, 1968). Positive social 
reinforcement has been used successfully by teachers to reduce disruptive 
behavior in special education classrooms (Zimmerman and Zimmerman, 1962; 
Becker, Madsen. Arnold, and Thomas, 1967). These studies illustrate 
that pre-school and primary teachers can function as effective sources of 
reinforcement for specific kinds of classroom behavior. 



Other investigators have studied the effects of elementary class- 
room behavior of children on relevant classroom behavior by systematic- 
ally varying teacher behaviors. Madsen, Becker, Thomas, Koser, and Plager 
(1968) showed that an increase in "sit down" commands by the teacher was 
correlated with increased standing. Only praising sitting down and ignor- 
ing standing up behavior seemed to increase sitting. Another study demon- 
strated that teacher approval (praise, smiles, contacts, etc.) served as a 
positive reinforcing function in maintaining appropriate^ classroom be- 
haviors (Thomas, Becker, and Armstrong, 1968). Also, disruptive behaviors 
increased each time approving teacher behavior was withdrawn and when the 
frequency of teacher disapproval was tripled. In an earlier study, 

Becker, Madsen, Arnold, and Thomas (1967) asked teachers to: (1) make 

explicit rules as to what was to be expected of children for each period; 
(2) ignore (not attend to) behaviors which interfered with learning or 
teaching unless a child was being hurt, and also, to use punishment when 
appropriate by withdrawal of some positive reinforcement; and (3) give 
praise or attention to behaviors that were appropriate and facilitated 
learning. The results of this study indicated a marked increase in 
appropriate behavior but inasmuch as the rules, praise, and ignoring dis- 
ruptions were not systematically executed by the teachers it is impossible 
to formulate functional relationships from these data. In a later study, 
Madsen, Becker^ and Thomas (1968) refined the procedures and reported that 
rules aidne exerted little effect, but ignoring disruptions and showing 
approval for appropriate behavior in combination were very effective in 
achieving classroom control. Hall, Lund, and Jackson (1968a) reported 
that attention to study and the ignoring of non-study behaviors:' is an 
effective means of facilitating study behavior. In modifying the 



Appropriate behaviors: time on task; answers questions, listens, 

raises hand, works on assignment, and must include whole 10-second interval 
except for turning around responses of less than 4-seconds duration (Becker, 
Madsen, Arnold, and Thomas, 1967; Madsen, Becker, and Thomas, 1968). 
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appropriate behavior of an economically tiisadvantaged kindergarten 
Sibl^'y, Abbott, and Cooper (1969) obtained results similar to the above 
studies. These Es used the additional technique of contingent isolation 
upon unacceptable behavior. Finally, results are reported for beginning 
teachers using teacher attention, length of time between period break 
and avclassroom game to increase study rates and concomitantly reduce 
disruptive behaviors (Hall, Panyan,. Rabon, and Broden, 1968b). 

Such f indi* gs indicate that approving appropriate and ignoring 
disruptive classroom behaviors can exert a great deal of influence over 
pre-school and elementary classroom learning and motivation. "The func- 
tional importance ojf the teacher's behavior is also apparent from the 
above findings and illustrates the need for classroom management techniques 
which have not been investigated or demonstrated with economically 
disadvantaged adolescents. 



C. , Non^Contingent Social Reinforcement - 

. The few studies that have used non??contingent :reinf or cement in 
the natural setting have not been effective in altering (increasing) the 
d'esiredr behavior (Bushel 1, Wrobel, and MichaeliSj. 19j68; Hart,. Reynolds, 
Baer, Braw ley, arid Harris, 1968; Ay lion and Azrin, 1965*);. , However.,, . 
there is evidence, to suggest that non-contingent (random) social :rein- 
forcement may increase appropriate classroom behavior. 

„ - T he ^nc^gnhjh BTia?iysis paradigm, describes^ a man' s behavior in 
his normal ecology. One of the basic tenets of this paradigm is that 
the customary behaviors of ah individual occur as a result of ehvironTT 
Saehtal consequences of that behavior. The basic process, which produces 
the development and elaboration of specific behaviors, is discrimination. 
The process of discrimination is a result of two different procedures: 
applied to the same behavior, but in a different stimulus settings i 

Research, in the classroom setting, has showed that desired, behavior 
was strengthened* by. a teacher using social reinforcement ; while in: 
another setting the teacher 's behavior weakened the desired cPassroom; 
behavior (see aboveO-i^ . It is possible that the teacher can function; as‘ 
a discriminative cue for either disruptive or relevant classroom 
behaviors. The process by which a teacher acquires either positive or 
negative discriminative cue properties may be a result o| several 
factors . As previously noted*, if a: teacher ' s percehtage of pegative 
social behavior (attention to disruptive behaviors) is greater than 
(approximat eliy 8:;2,0 positive ;sociai behavior (praise and/or .attention) , 




rThe; perc.entage oi. l,Orrse.cdnd;. time intervals:' in which, the.. behavio.r 
occurred . 
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the percentage of relevant classroom behavior was relatively low (15 to 35 
per cent) in comparison with the high occurrence of disruptive classroom 
behaviors (60 to 82 per cent) (Hall et al . , 1968a; Ward and Baker, 1968; 
Madsen et al . , 1968). In these settings the teachers might be described 
as possessing negative discriminative cue properties. Furthermore, these 
studies shewed that a teacher might have acquired positive discriminative 
cue properties during the treatment phases when attention to relevant 
behavior was increased (from approximately 20 per cent to 70 per cent) 
and attention to disruptive behavior decreased (from 80 per cent to 30 per 
cent) . 



Other factors that might enhance a teacher's discriminative cue 
properties are the temporal contiquity and frequency in which social rein- 
forcement is administered. A great number of studie.s using a single ^ 
design have increased (approximately 30 per cent to 40 per cent) the 
teacher's frequency of praise and/or attention for a selected number of 
target children (i.e.. Hall et al . , 1968b; Ward and Baker, 1968). In these 
studies social reinforcement was administered contingently, in temporal 
proximity to relevant classroom behaviors. Conceivably from the student's 
point of view, the teacher that frequently administered contingent praise 
and/or attention would represent a very positive discriminative cue. 

Finally, another factor which might increase the teacher's potential 
for acquiring positive discriminative cue properties is the previous 
experience that students have had in receiving some praise or attention 
for relevant or appropriate classrooiii behavior. Studies have reported 
that during baseline conditions teachers administer some (10 per cent to 
20 per cent) praise or attention contingently to single Ss (Hall et al ., 
1968b; Ward and Baker, 196&; Madsen et al ., 1968). If a student has 
received some contingent classroom praise or attention during his school 
experience, it is quite probable that most teachers could have a potential 
for acquiring, positive discriminative cue properties under conditions in 
which praise or attention is administered non-contingently . 

The effects of non-contingent (random) approval perhaps would not 
be as effective as contingent praise or attention in elevating relevant 
classroom behaviors^ However, if the application of non-contingent praise 
or attention is effective,, it would increase the teacher's efficiency 
by providing him with an easily administered technique that could be 
used in poverty areas,, and with overcrowded classes. 



D. Time Required to Produce Behavioral Change 

The time required to produce behavioral changes in the classroom is 
influenced by many variables such as the reinforcement history, and the 
environmental contingencies. These variables and the idiographic approach 
of the functional analysis paradigm make generalization about the time 
required to produce behavioral changes very difficult. However, to a 
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teacher dealing witji an overcrowded classroom environment, the time factor 
can be a very important issue. Generally, most classroom behavior modi- 
fication studies indicate that changes in behavior will occur within a 
few days (three or four) after initiation (see below studies). Possible 
exceptions are a long history of •maladaptative behavior , severe organic 
defects, unidentified contingencies maintaining maladaptative behavior, 
and weak reinforcers. ■ ' 



A summary of- partial results of selected studies using behavior 
"modification in the classroom appears in Table 1. This table depicts 
the dependent variables expressed in percentages in which the behavior 
(dependent variable) occurred over time (sessions or days) for the ex- 
perimental conditions immediately _ preceding, treatment and the initial 
days of treatment. The data from these studies indicate the relatively 
short period of time (three, or four days) required to product behavioral 
change. Hart et a l. (1968) showed that the percentage of increase in 
proximity and cooperative play with, other children did hot exceed the 
preceding condition until the seventh day of treatment. Bushel 1 et al . 
(1968), using tokens for a group qf pre-school children j an^ Hall et al . 
(1968a), employing contingent teacher attention to a third-grade class, 
demonstrated effective results in two days after Initiation- of' treatteht. 
Also the studies using adolescent subjects showed rapid and stable 
changes (two to three days) with tokens and money .used as reinforcers 
(Phillips, 1 968-; Meichenbaum et al .^ 1968).- One very striking point about 
the two studies, with adolescent subjects is .the marked and qutck changes 
in behavior using a token- economy and money. The rapidity of cb.ahges in 
behavior using teacher contingent and non— contingent praise and/of 
jattentiori in a' public school classroom of disadvantaged, adolescents is 
unexplored. 



E. ^Effects of Social Reihforcemehtion Non-Target Pupils • 

Classroom investigations -that have applied teacher contingent 
approval of praise have chosen one or two target children to- receive 
systematic reinforcement. Two investigators have reported that their 
experimental teachers have noticed a change in the non-target pupils as 
.. welli as the classroom atmosphere in terms of general improvement in 
■ bverall behavior (Hdll et al: . , l'9,68a:, ffedsen, et_|lv , 1968). =jNo cbr-r 
-rpbbrative data were collected to veri-^ these reports. The degree to 
which contingent teacher praise. and/or attention might generalize to 
;nonetarget .pupils warrants empirical consideration. If generalization 
.does, occur as indicated by a greater relative frequency of appropriate 
classroom b.ehavior for , non-target fpupils, contingent praise and/or 
'attention to one or itwo target adolescents v/ouid' have highly desirable 
.-.consequences for, teachers in- overcrowded ciassfboms. 
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CHAPTER III 



METHOD 



A. Subjects and Settings 



The Ss used in this study were 150 eighth-grade adolescents 
attending, a junior-senior high school in Knoxville, Tennessee. Over 50 
pet%^ cent pf the students in the school came from f^ilies with an annual 
income of- less than $3^000. Six teachers (one male and fi^e females) 
voliintesfed to participate in the study. All teachers had several years 
of teaching experience, and- their ages ranged from 27 to 65; the average 
age was 38. One class period for each teacher was selected for observa- 
tion. The eighth grade subjects taught during these periods were three 
English^ -two mathema^cS; and Oi:e h^ With the exceptioh of one 

mathematics clatss in the afternoon, all class periods were in. the morning. 
The, study was begun during the secpnd semester and continued to the end 
of the school year; All students had the same teacher for the first 
semester.^ - ' ‘ 

- - . B.; Procedures 



Target :ahd .Non-Target- Adolescents: 

Each teacher participating in the study identified three target 
adolescents in his class as being either disruptive or not motivated to 
do the assigned work. The three target adolescents and three other 
members of the class (non-targetl were observed daily. Table 2 gives 
each target student's age, IQ (California Test of Mental Maturity), and 
obtained grade placement (based on the California Achievement Tests) . 
The' teacher , subject taught, and a brief description of classropm be- 
hayior is also given for each target student (Table 2). 



Behavioral Categories 

The first major activity of the investigation was to define 
behavioral events to he rated. After several weeks of observing and 
fecprding the most common classroom behaviors for the teachers and 
adolescents, the behaviors were grouped into classes on the basis of 
topographic similarity. The behavioral ■ categories for this study were 
similar to the ones previously developed for elementary school Ss 
(Becker' et. aL ; , 1967). The following categories were rated. 
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were made during baseline conditions. 



Behavioral Coding Categories for Adolescents* Inappropriate Behaviors 



Symbol Definition 

M Gross Motor Behaviors . Getting out of seat; standing up; walking 
around; rocking in chair; disruptive movement without noise; moving 
chair to neighbor; gestures without talking. 

ON Disruptive Noise with ObjectCs) . Tapping pencil or other objects; 
clapping; tapping- feet ; rattling ox tearing paper (do not include 
accidental dropping of objects or noise made while 'performing 
M above) . 

T Orienting Responses . Turning head or head and body to look at 
another person; showing objects to another adolescent; attending 
to another adolescent . Must be of 4-rsecond duration to be rated;; 
responses were not rated unless seated. 

V- Talking, Blurting Out, Commenting^ and Vocal Noise . Carrying on 
conversation with other adoiescehts when it is; not permitted. 

Must be directed to a particular perspn. Blurting out— ^answers 
question without being called on, may be directed toward teacher. 
Vocal noise-^singing, whistling,., laughing, etc. 

BI Behavior Inappropriate . Ignoring teacher ';s question or command; 
doing something different from that directed to dp. Sleeping,, 
head-on desk:;, subject appears to be passive and not oriented to 
what is occurring in class. To be. rated only when other behavioral 
ratings not appropriate. 

Appropriate Behavior 

RB Appropriate Behavior . Appears to be oriented or attending to 

class activity; to be rated only if does not fit one of the below 
categories (Relevant Behavior) . 

Relevant Behavior ^ 

VR Verbal Response . Answers questions; must be lesson oriented. 

W Wrltihg ;. Writing when assigned or directed to do so. 



None of tha. above categories." were; rated if time on task was for 
only a very short duration (1—4 seconds). Ratings were for sustained 
activity of greater than 4. seconds, this applied only to relevant 
behaviors. 

: 16 
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Symbol 



Definition 



R Reading . Reading, or looking at book when directed to do so. 

H Hand Raised. Hand raised in order to get teacher’s attention. 



Teacher Behavioral Categories 



Non-Contingent 



Contingent — Non-Target 



Contingent-Target 



Response given to entire class or part of 
class but not to single S. 

Response to a non-target (other member of 
class) student, to a single S. 

Response to a target student (single ^) . 



C Positive Contact . Positive contact with child, physically- — the 
teacher's intent is positive. 

P Verbal Praise, Non-Contingent, Contingent Non-Target, Contingent- 
Target . This category includes paying attention to appropriate 
behavior with verbal comments indicating approval, commendation, 
or achievement such as: "That's good." "You're studying well." 

"Fine job." Praise may be administered non-contingently to the 
entire class, a group. Administered contingently to a target 
student or another member of the class, contingent praise indi-^ 
cates that it is administered to one adolescent. 

F Facial Attention^, Contingent Non-Target, Contingent-Target . 

Looking or attending to an adolescent; teacher might nod his head 
or look at a student or give some other non-verbal indication of 
approval; smiling. F can be administered only contingently. 

A Attention to Undesirable Behavior, Non-Contingent, Contingents ^ 

Non-target , Contingent-Target . Teacher verbally calling attention 
to undesirable behavior and may be of high intensity (yelling, 
screaming, scolding, or raising the voice) or of low- intensity- 
"Go to the office." "You know what you are supposed to be doing." 
"You are stupid." "Why did you do that?" "I don't know what's 
wrong with you jleople today." May be administered contingently 
of non-contingently, as praise above. 

NA Non-Verbal Attention to Undesirable Behavior Contingent— 

Non-Target; Contingent -Target ; Looking at a student when he or 
she is doing something they are not supposed to be doing. Rated 
only if administered contingently. 
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Symbol 



Definition 



R Recognition . Calling on a student for academic purposes. Hand 
does not have to be raised. 

I Instructional Behavior . Instructional or content oriented, 

directed to entire -class , may be facing or looking at class without 
saying anything (a pause) . 

lA Instructional Behavior to an Individual, Contingent — -Non-Target , 
Contingent-Target . Attending to one adolescent for the purpose of 
instruction. If the teacher gives verbal praise, rated P. If the 
teacher is critical, rated A. This is a neutral category. 

Identify, if to target student. 

TO Time Out . Time out means time out from instruction or from any 
interpersonal interaction with the class (i.e., counting nwney, 
reading a book, grading papers, leaving the room, back to class 
without verbal interaction, or talking to someone other than class 
member; or back to class without verbal interaction that is lesson 
oriented). Rated only if other categories are hot appropriate. 



Observation and Recording 



For each class three target and three non-target adolescents were 
obseryed daily. All members of each class were numbered, except for the 
target students. The daily procedure for selecting the three non-target 
students consisted of using a table of random numbers with replacement. 
Each behavioral code was rated only once for a ten-second time inter /al. 
Each adolescent (target and non-target) was observed for a total of 
three minutes daily in alternating (with the teacher) ten-second inter- 
vals. The total observational time for the teacher was eighteen minutes 
and for six adolescents eighteen minutes, thirty-six minutes for the 
entire daily observational period. The order in which each adolescent 
(non- target and target) was observed during an observational period was 
random. An observer recording sheet appears in Appendix D. 

Timing Apparatus 

Compact. (4-5/16 inches x 9-7/8 'inches x 2-1/2 inches), solid-e- 
state, cartridge, tape recorders were used as timing devices for each 
observer.^ The ten-second intervals were reliably recorded -and time 
sequences announced to the observer the exact intervals. Each recorder 
had a "Y" connector from which two ear plugs were connected, one with a 



Ross, Model Mark - 8200, distributed by Ross Electronics 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 
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three-feet extension and one other twelve feet. Using the same tape 
recorder, the "Y" connection facilitated independent observation for 
purposes of reliability checks. Also, the recorder eliminated the 
need for the observer to monitor visually a stop watch which might 
distract him from observing and recording. 



Observer Training and Reliability 

Six graduate students in Educational Psychology served as obser- 
vers. Observer training consisted of three phases. The first phase 
consisted of the gradual introduction of each behavioral code until each 
observer became familiar with all of the codes. Second, two observers 
would each rate the same adolescent or teacher for a certain period 
(usually two to six minutes) and then compare their ratings and discuss 
differences. The last training phase required weekly sessions for the 
entire study in which all observers viewed the same video-taped classroom 
activities. From a video monitor, observers viewed ten-second time in- 
tervals, which were in alternating sequence between the teacher and 
selected adolescents. Observers rated independently these time intervals and 
from these weekly ratings inter-observer reliability was computed. The 
reliabilities between all combinations of observers is expressed in pi- 
coefficients (Scott, 1955). The complete matrix of pi-coefficient aver- 
ages for eight weekly sessions is presented in Appendix A, Table 6. The 
resulting average pi-coefficient was computed to be .90, with a range of 
78 to 97. Classroom reliabilities were also obtained for pairs of observers 
during the initial phases of the study and the average pi— coefficient was 
computed to be .92, with a range of 74 to. 98 (Appendix A, Table 7). 

Except for reliability checks, there was one observer for each 
class. The observers were instructed to sit in back of the classroom in 
a way to maximize their observational range and without disrupting any 
normal classroom activity. Also, observers were instructed to avoid all 
eye contact and interaction with the ^s and teacher. All observers were 
in the classroom at least two weeks before the collection of baseline 
data. Observers were not informed about the sequence of the experimental 
conditions. 



Training of Teachers 

At the end of the baseline period the teachers read a programmed 
book on the principles of social reinforcement which provided them with 
rationale for the procedures introduced in their classes (Patterson and 
Gullion, 19$8). If the teacher started the experimental sequence with a 
control period, this book and the. instructions were not presented until 
the completion of that period. Seminars were not held on operant tech- 
niques or principles of reinforcement. The following instructions were 
given individually to each teacher. 
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Ignoring Inappropriate Behavior (After Madsen et al., 1968) 



During this phase of the study you should learn to ignore (do not 
attend to) behaviors which interfere with learning or teaching, un- 
less a student is being hurt by another, in which case use a punish- 
ment which seems appropriate. Learning to ignore is rather difficult. 
Most of us pay attention to the violations. For example, instead of 
ignoring we often say such things as the following; "Howard, you 
know you are supposed to be working;'? "Gary, will you stop bothering 
your neighbors;" "Bert, v;ill you or can you keep your hands off Bob;" 
"Mariana, stop running around and do your work;" "Hank, will you 
please stop rocking on your chair." 

Behaviors which are to be ignored include motor behaviors such as 
getting oiit of seat, standing up^ walking around the room, moving 
chairs, or sitting in a contorted manner. Any verbal comment or 
noise not connected with the assignments should also be ignored, 
such as: carrying on conversations with other members of the class 

when it is not permitted, answering questions without raising hands 
or being called on, making remarks when no questions have been asked, 
calling your name to get attention, and extraneous noises such as 
whistling, laughing loudly, blowing nose, or coughing. An additional 
important group of behaviors to be ignored are those which the student 
engages in when he is supposed to be doing other things, for example, 
when the student ignores your instructions you are to ignore him. 

Any noises made with objects, playing with pencils or other materials 
should be ignored, as well as, taking things from or disturbing 
another student by turning around and touching or grabbing him. 

The reason for this phase of the study is to test the possibility 
that attention to inappropriate behavior may serve to strengthen the 
very behavior that the attention is intended to diminish. Inappro- 
priate behavior may be strengthened by paying attention to it even 
though you may think that you are punishing or decreasing the 
behavior . 



This phase of the study should be followed during the phases in 
which you will deliver contingent and non-contingent praise. 



Contingent Praise and/or Attention (After Madsen et ai . , 1968) 

This phase of the study is designed to increase classroom partici- 
pation or relevant behaviors through praise and other forms of 
approval . We are inclined to take relevant classroom behavior for 
granted and pay attention only to disruptive classroom behaviors. 
During this phase of our research, we would like for you to try 
something different. The technique that you will use is charact- 
erized as "catching the student participating in appropriate class- 
room behavior" and making a positive comment to the target student. 
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The positive coimaent or praise is designed to reward the target 
student for relevant behavior. Give praise, attention, or smile when 
a target student is doing what is expected during the class period. 
Specifically, give student praise when the target adolescent 
responds (1) verbally to your questions, directed to him or to the 
class in general, or to an appropriate classroom recitation, (2) 
to hand raising in order to recite, (3) to written classroom 
assignments, and (4) to assigned classroom reading. Start "small" 
by giving praise and attention at the first signs of appropriate 
behavior. Watch carefully and when the adolescent participates in 
terms of any of the four above kinds of behavior, make such com- 
ments as "You're doing a fine job, (name)," or "That's good." It 
is very important during the first few da^s to catch as many parti- 
cipating behaviors as possible. Even for example if an adolescent 
has thrown an eraser at you (one minute ago) and is now working or 
appropriately responding, you should praise the participating 
behavior. We are assuming that your commendation and praise are 
important to the student. This is generally the case, but sometimes 
it takes a while for praise to become effective. Persistence in 
catching adolescents participating in classroom activity and deliver- 
ing praise and attention should eventually increase relevant behavior 
of the target student. 

Examples of praise comments are as follows: 

I like the way you're doing your work, (name). 

That's a very good (paper, answer, report, job), (name). 

You're doing fine. 

That's very good (if he or she generally gets only a few 

answers correct) . 

In general, give praise for achievement. Specifically, you can ,,, 
praise for working individually (writing or reading), raising hand 
when appropriate, responding to questions, paying attention to 
directions and following through. Try to use variety and expression 
in your comments. Stay away from sarcasm. Attempt to become spon- 
taneous in your praise and smile when delivering praise. ■ At first 
you will probably get the feeling that your praising a great deal 
and it sounds a little phony to you. This is a typical reaction and 
it becomes more natural with the passage of time. If comments 
sometimes might interfere with the ongoing class activities then use 
facial attention and smiles. Walk around the room during study time. 
Praise quietly spoken to a student has been found effective in combi- 
nation with some physical sign of approval . Praise should be given 
individually to each target student when you catch them participating, 
and remember to ignore inappropriate behavior. 



O 

ERIC 
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Non-Contingent Praise 



During this phase of the study you should deliver non-contingent 
praise to the entire class. Praise should be pre.sented according to 
random intervals of time during the class period. Also, praise 
should be given without regard for what behavior might be occurring 
at those times. During the contingent delivery of praise we asked 
you to give praise when you "caught” a target child participating in 
one of four relevant behaviors. The praise was contingent on the 
student's behavior. Praise during this phase of the study is without 
regard to what behavior occurred immediately before you deliver it. 
Attempt to give praise about ten (10) times during a class period, 
try to spread your comments over the period. Remember to give 
praise generally to the entire class and to ignore inappropriate 
behavior . 



Experimental Conditions 

iEach teacher began the study with an eight-day baseline phase in 
-which observers recorded classroom behavior of the teacher and adoles- 
cents (three target and three non-target) before the introduction of the 
experimental conditions. After the baseline phase, one of the following 
experimental conditions was initiated: contingent praise and/or atten- 

tion, non-contingent praise, and control. Each condition has two time 
periods- — short (four days) and long (eight days). The frequency of the 
rated categories for the teacher and adolescents during baseline was 
the only condition in which each teacher was shown the results. During 
the control conditions the teachers were instructed to reinstate the 
baseline conditions (i.e., attend to inappropriate behavior). The in- 
structions for ignoring inappropriate behavior were followed under 
contingent and non-contingent conditions. The assignment of teachers 
and the sequence of the six experimental conditions were random. The 
experimental sequence for each teacher is shown in Table 3. 

% daily inspection of the observer-recording sheets,, the E moni- 
tored the teacher's behavior for each experimental condition. E con- 
sulted with each teacher individually , almost daily, about any problems 
that occurred in executing the particular experimental condition. All 
teachers were instructed about the confidential nature of the research. 
Teachers were also requested not to discuss with any other teacher what 
was occurring in his classroom. 



^As a result of school scheduling, it was necessary to decrease the 
length of the time periods for two teachers. Four experimental condi- 
tions were shortened to six days (long) and three days (short) for 
Mrs. C. All time periods for Mr. S were shortened two days (short) and 
five days (long). 
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Semantic Differential and Tennessee Self Concept Scale 

The Semantic Differential (SD) and' the Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
(TSGS) were administered to all -target and non-target Ss during baseline 
conditions. (pretest) and following the experimental conditions (posttest) - 
One eighth grade class not involved in the study was used to assess the 
reliability (test-retest ^ ten days between testing) of the SD. Using the 
procedure described by Scott (1955), the reliability was computed to be 
.93. Instructions for using the SD, and the IL bipolar (paired) ad- 
jectives and the concepts used are presented in Appendix .E. 



CHAPTER IV 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
A. RESULTS 



For the purpose of analysis several of the rated adolescent 
behavioral categories were combined. Below are the behavioral cate- 
gories used in the analysis and the specific behavior which comprised 
each category. 

Categories Used in the Analysis Behaviors Rated 

I 

relevant behavior verbal response, writing, reading, 

hand raised 



inappropriate behavior gross motor behaviors, disruptive 

noise with objects, orienting re- 
sponses, talking, blurting out, 
commenting, vocal noise, behavior 
inappropriate (if did not apply to 
one of the above categories) 

appropriate behavior S ;appears to be oriented or 

attending to class activity (was 
rated if behavior did not fit one of 
the categories of relevant behavior) 



In addition to single S behavioral analysis, statistical analyses 
were used for the results of this study. The single S analysis of 
target and non— target ^s for each teacher was illustrated with discrete 
curves (line graphs). These data show the relationships of two behavioral 
categories (relevant and inappropriate) for each experimental condition. 
The statistical analyses showed the effects of the three experimental 
conditions (contingent, non-contingent, control), the two time periods 
(short, long), and the six teachers on three behavioral categories 
(relevant j inappropriate, and appropriate). The hypotheses were tested 
only for relevant behavior of target and non— target ^s. Further analyses 
of means between all effects were provided for target and non— target Ss. 



Single S Data 

Percentages of ten-second time intervals in which relevant and 
inappropriate behaviors occurred as a function of baseline and six 
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experimental conditions are plotted for each target adolescent. Also, for 
each teacher one curve depicted the same data for the daily samples of 
three non-target adolescents- The per cent of ten-second intervals in 
which appropriate behavior occurred for all experimental conditions 
appears in Appendix B, Table 8 for target ^s and Table 9, for non-target 
Ss. 



The percentages, under each of the six experimental conditions, of 
the categories of behavior rated for each teacher and the uncombined 
categories rated for target and non-target adolescents appear in Tables 
8, 9, and 10, Appendix B. 

Single S data are represented by four figures for each teacher, only 
the Figures 1 through 4 for Miss T are presented in this chapter. 

Figures 14 through 33 for the other five teachers are presented in 
Appendix C. The experimental conditions were contingent short and long 
(CTS, CTL) , non— contingent short and long (NCS, NCL) , and control short 
and long (CS, GL) . During the control conditions teachers were instructed 
to reinstate baseline conditions. 

Miss T . The baseline period showed fluctuations in relevant and 
inappropriate behavior (see Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4). The characterisitcs 
of these data depict the range of percentages higher for inappropriate 
than for relevant behavior; for example, Roger 0-78 inappropriate, 

0 - 100 relevant; Louis 17 - 68, 0 - 84; Stan less variable 39 - 50, 
0-11; and non-target adolescents 33 - 75, 11 - 75. 

The CTS treatment condition showed high percentages of relevant 
behavior for all targe^t and non-target Ss (Roger 72 - 94, Louis 15 - 62., 
Stan 55 - 72, non-target 20 — 62) . During this period the percentage of 
inappropriate decreased for all Ss (Roger 4 - 30, Louis 0 - 17, Stan 
0-23, and non-target 0 - 20). The long condition of contingent rein- 
forcement reflected the highest percentages of relevant behavior and the 
lowest occurrence of disruptive behaviors. These conditions prevailed 
during the next experimental condition (NCL) for all ^s, but with greater 
fluctuations for Roger (see Figure 1). Roger's behavior during NCL was 
typical of the variability in behaviors of all Ss during the NCS condition. 

For both CL and CS conditions a reversal occurred in \ hich the 
percentage of relevant behavior decreased and was exceeded by the rela- 
tively high increased percentage of inappropriate behavior. Similar 
data were obtained during the baseline conditions. 



Mrs. M . Variability in percentages of inappropriate and relevant 
behavior occurred during baseline conditions for Fred and Barbara 
(Figures 15 and 16, Appendix C) . Less variable were Lnese behaviors for 
Stuart and the non-target Ss (Figures 14 and 17, Appendix C). Generally, 
percentages of inappropriate behavior exceeded relevant (CTS). However, 
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F.lgure 1. Roger: relevant and inappropriate behaviors as a function of experimental 

conditions in Miss T's class. 









Figure 3. Stan: relevant and inappropriate behayiqrs ae a function of experimental 

conditions in Misg TVs class. 



MISS T 
NON -TARGET 




Figure 4. Non-target Ss ; relevant and inappropriate behaviors as a function of 
experimental conditions in Miss T's class. 



the next experimental condition showed a greater percentage of relevant 
and a decrease of inappropriate behavior for all Ss during the last day 
(Barbara and Stuart 1(X), Fred 66, and non-target 15). This trend was 
reversed for two Ss during the next condition (NCL) and the last day 
showed inappropriate behavior to be 50 per cent for Stuart and 82 per 
cent for Fred while relevant behaviors were 5 per cent and 12 per cent, 
respectively (see Figures 14 and 15). The higher percentages of rele- 
vant behavior and lower occurrences of inappropriate behavior were 
maintained from the previous condition (C)TS) for Barbara (48:33) and 
non-target Ss (55:23) (see Figures 16 and 17, Appendix C). 

Similarly with Miss T's class, high percentages of relevant and 
low inappropriate behaviors occurred during the CIL condition (Stuart 
95:0,, Fred 78:0, and non-target 58:12). The percentage for both behav- 
iors was the saine for Barbara during the last two days of the CITL period 
(22 and 28, Figure 16)., Figure 14 (Stuart) shows that the high percentage 
of relevant (100) and low inappropriate (0) behaviors during CTS were 
not reversed during the control periods. Reversals did occur for Fred, 
Barbara, and non-target Ss (Figures 15, 16, and 17, Appendix G) . 

The last day of the NCS condition showed a high percentage, of 
relevant (63) over inappropriate (15) behavior for Stuart and Fred (see 
Figures 14 and 15, Appendix C); however, these differential percentages, 
were, not established for Barbara and non-target Ss (Figures 16 and 17) . 

Mrs . H . Baseline results for Donald,. Tim, Jim, and non-targef Ss 
were similar to those found in the two previous classrooms (Figures 18, 

19, 20, and 21 ^ Appendix C). In this classroom the relationship of 
highly variable percentages of inappropriate behavior (Donald 12-78 j 
Tim 17rr78, Jim 25-95, and non-target 18-62) and relatively low percen- 
tages of relevant behavior (Donald 0—33, Tim. 0—33.,. Jim .0—22,,. and non- 
target 11-25) prevailed during .the next two control conditions (CL and 
CS) . The NCS condition showed that the percentage of relevant did not 
exceed inappropriate, behavior for Tim and Donald (see Figures 19 and 20) . 
Jim's percentage of relevant behavior did exceed inappropriate (.44:26) 
during the last day of this condition (Figure 18J. Results, similar; to 
Jim's percentages occurred for non— target adolescents during this 
condition i - 

The condition of CTL showed marked percentage increases of relevant 
behavior for Jim, (40—100)-, moderate increases for Tim (46—78) , Donald 
(48 t- 64) , and nor.- target Ss (33-60) . For the next condition (CTS) these 
percentages remained generally similar as CTL for Jim and Donald (see 
Figures 18 and 20) , and with only moderate range of percentage decreases 
of relevant behavior for Tim. (from 46-78 to 22—44) and nonrrtarge.t Ss 
(33-60 to 15-56) ., Ss during the last condition showed that relevant, 
behavior exceeded inappropriate for the last two days,, with one exception 
in which the percentages of these behaviors were reversed (Tim, Figure 19). 
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Mrs . E . The baseline condition had the same characteristic curves 
as the results for previous classrooms (see Figures 22, 23, 24, and 25, 
Appendix C) . The first condition for this class (CTS) showed striking 
percentage increases in relevant behavior (78-98) during days 10, 11, and 
12 for Jim (Figure 23) , and no percentage increase for George (Figure 22) , 
but a marked percentage drop of inappropriate behavior (from 100-33 to 
55-5). Figures 24 and 25 show that relevant behavior did not exceed 
inappropriate at the end (days 11 and 12) of the CTS condition for Bobby 
and non-target Ss. The next condition was CL in which reversals of the 
previous percentages (relevant exceeds inappropriate) occurred for Jim, 
inappropriate 60 and relevant 20, and George 88 and 5. Changes did not 
occur for Bobby and non-target Ss during CL (see Figures 24 and 25). 

NCS showed that the last day (24) of this treatment relevant 
behavior exceeded inappropriate for all ^s. As noted previousl 3 ' from re- 
sults of other classes, CTL showed the greatest percentage increases of 
relevant behavior and decreases of inappropriate for George (83:5) and 
Jim (100:0) . In the CTL treatment these percentages were reversed for 
Bobby (inappropriate 44: relevant 33) and non-target adolescents (44:27). 

During the short control condition the range percentages of inappropriate 
behavior exceeded the relevant percentages for Bobby (55-100:0-11), George 
(33-55:22-33), and non-target Ss (38-61:11-22). Only a slight percentage 
decrease for relevant behavior occurred (55-77) for Jim during CS which 
also prevailed during the next treatment condition (NCL) . The percentage 
of relevant behavior increased sharply the last day of treatment (NCL) 
for George (55), moderately for non-target Ss (61), and Bobby (22). 
However, Bobby's relevant behavior was not elevated above the percentage 
of inappropriate behavior (see Figure 24) . 

Mrs . C . Inspection of Figures* 26, 27, 28, and 29, Appendix C, shows 
that the same fluctuations in percentages occurred during baseline with 
the general trend of inappropriate behavior exceeding relevant. This 
trend prevailed during the next treatment condition (CS) with one excep- 
tion In which relevant and inappropriate percentages were 0 for the last 
day (Danny, Figure 27). As with the other classes similar percentages 
existed during CTL, relevant behavior exceeded inappropriate ^*^3rk 50:0, 
Danny 50:0j Sherry 77:0, non-target Ss (44:25). 

For the remaining experimental conditions (NCS, CTS, NCL, CL) the 
short and long periods were shortened to three and six days. The last 
day of NCS condition showed that the percentages of relevant behavior 
were higher than inappropriate (Mark 50:16, Danny 33:27, Sherry 38:11, 
and non-target 55:0) . With a wider range these percentages existed during 
the NCL' condition. 

Compared with the CTL condition, CTS showed comparable range of 
percentages for relevant behavior with slight percentage decreases for 
inappropriate behavior. During CL relevant and inappropriate percentages 
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were reversed from the previous conditions, inappropriate showed a higher 
percentage than relevant behavior. These data are comparable to the 
percentages that occurred during baseline (Figures 26, 27, 28, and 29, 
Appendix C) . 



Mr . S , ♦ The time periods we^'e shortened from four to two days for 
short and from eight to five days for long periods. Baseline conditions 
for this classroom were less variable for the target Ss then the previous 
classroom results. Figures 30, 31, and 32, Appendix C, depict these data 
of high range of percentages of inappropriate behavior and low relevant 
for Gary (.55-77 -0-16) , Brenda (67-88:0-22) . and Jerxy (44^61:0-22) . 
Non-target (figure 33, Appendix C) baseline behaviors were similar to 
previous classroom results (27-55:11-33). These percentages generally 
existed for all Ss during the next CL treatment condition. The percentages 
of relevant behavior during the last day (12) of NCS were higher than 
inappropriate behavior for all ^s. This relationship between the two 
dependent variables existed during NCL condition,, with one exception 
(Gary's relevant behavior decreased and on the last day (17) it was 
exceeded by a higher percentage of inappropriate) . 

During the short control time period reversals occurred, from the 
previous two conditions in which the percentage of inappropriate Ijehayior 
was higher than relevant behavior during the last day (19) (Brenda 67:27^ 
Jerry 50:22, and non-target Ss 38:11).- For all ^s the short contingent 
condition showed higher percentages of relevant behavior than inappro- 
priate. Also, for all ^s the percentage increase of relevant behavior 
was greater during the next condition CTL than during the previous CTS. 
Non-target Ss percentage of increases were not as high as target Ss 
duringthis condition. . 



Statistical Analysis 



Data transformation . To facilitate the analysis between short and 
long .time periods of the experimental conditions, ratio scores (RS) were 
computed for target and non-r target Ss., RS = BE/PT x 1()0 where 3Er= the 
number of behaviors emitted during an experimental condition or baseline 
and PT = the possible total occasions for observation. Percentages of 
increase or decrease were selected as dependent variables to indicate 
the magnitude of emitted behaviors during the experimental conditions. 

The emitted behavior score (EBS) represented a percentage increase or 
decrease in the ratio of emitted behaviors during an experimental condi- 
tion when compared to baseline behaviors. EBS = (RS 2 - RSj^)- where * . 

RS 2 = the ratio of behavior (relevant, inappropriate, appropriate) 
emitted during an experimental condition and RSj^ = the ratio of behaviors 
emitted during baseline. Computation of EBSs had the effect of equating 
baseline performance to zero. 
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Hypotheses Tested 

The hypotheses were tested for relevant behavior by the Newman-Keuls 
procedure (Winer., 1962, ppi 80—85) using the data (i.e., mean square error) 
in Table 4 for target Ss and Table 5 for non-target Ss. The results of ' 
the hj’potheses tested were: 



Hypothesis 1 . The £BSs of relevant behavior for the experimental 
conditions (contingent and non=CGritingent) will exceed the BBSs for the 
control" conditions . 

The- effects of the experimental conditions were significantly great- 
er than the occurrence of relevant behaviors during the control conditions. 
Differences between BBSs means of target s were significant for NCS>CS 
(see-lSble 3 for meaning of symbols, page 23), CTL>CS, and NCL>CS at the 
.05 level. All other differences between combinations of experimental 
and conditions were significant at .01 level (CTL>CL, CTS>CL, NGS>CL, 
NCL>CL,; CTS >CS) . For non-target Ss only NCS CS and CTL GS were 
significant (.05) for relevant behaviors. 



' Hypothesis 2 . The effects of long periods of contingent praise 
ahd/6r' attention will yield greater BBSs for relevant behavior than for 
short periods. 

' There were not significant differences between long and short periods 
under the- contingent conditions for both target and non- target S's. 

Hvix)thesis 3 . The effects of contingent praise will yield greater 
BBSs of relevant classroom behavior than under non-contingent conditions. 

Differences between contingent and non-contingent BBSs were hot 
significant for target and non-target Ss. 

' 'Hy 2 othesid_^. Non-contingent long (NGL) conditions will have greater 
BBSs of relevant -beh^^ than during hon-contingent short periods (NGS) . 

Tor - Iwfh 'target ahd rioh— tafget Bs there were ho sighificarit dif- 
fer ehcee for relevaht behavior between the periods. 

■' ‘ Hypothesis 5 . Noh-cohtihgeht long (NGE) conditiohs will have 
greater BBSs of relevant behavior than during short cohtihgent condition.s 
(GTS). 
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No significant differences occurred for target and non-target Ss. 



Hypothesis 6 . The BBSs of relevant behavior will be greater for 
contingent long (CTS) periods than for non-contingent long conditions 
(NCL) . 

No significant differences occurred for target and non-target Ss. 

Hypothesis 7 . Relevant BBSs will be greater under contingent 
long, (CTL) than under non-contingent short (NCS) conditions. 

No significant differences occurred for target and non-target Ss. 

Hypothesis 8 . Relevant BBSs will be greater for contingent long 
periods (CTL) than for contingent short periods (CTS). 

‘ 'No significant differences occurred between long and short periods 
for target and non-target Ss. 



Hypothesis 9. BBSs will be greater for contingent short (CTS) 
than for non-com-ingent short (NCS) . 

No significant differences occurred between CTS and- NCS for target 
and non-target Ss. 

Figure 5 depicts the BBS means for target and non-target Ss as a 
function of the six experimental conditions. The Newman-Keuls procedure 
was used to determine the differences between the BBS means of inapprop- 
riate behavior. The analysis of target Ss v/as identical with the results 
obtained for relevant behavior (NCS^CS, CTL^CS, and NCL)> CS at the 
.05 level; CTL > CL, CT.4 >CL, NCS > CL, NCL > CL, and CTS>CS at the .01 
level) . Inappropriate BBS means for non-target Ss were significant for 
NCS>;CS and^CTL>CS at the .01 level. Results revealed that no signi- 
ficant differences were found between experimental conditions for 
appropriate BBS means of target and non-target Ss. 

Further examination of the data was made by analysis of BBS means 
for dxperimehtal conditions, teacher x condition interaction, teacher x 
condition x time periods for target Ss. Also, analyses of BBS means 
were made for experimental conditions x time, and experimental conditions 
of teachers for non-target Ss. These analyses appear in the following 
sections . , , * 
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Analyses of Variance for Target Ss 



The analyses of variance of relevant, inappropriate, and appropriate 
BBSs appear in Table 4, page 35. The experimental conditions were signi- 
ficant for relevant (F = 12.76, £ <[ .01) and inappropriate BBSs (F = 22.35, 
£ <.01). The time period was significant for appropriate behavior, BBS 
means were greater for short periods than long periods (F = 12.82, 

£ -^.05). The interaction for teacher-experimental conditions was signi- 
ficant for relevant (F = 4.386, £ <C.01) and for inappropriate BBSs 
(F = 3.48, £< .01). The teacher-time period-experimental conditions 
interaction was significant for relevant BBSs (F = 2.37, £ <^ .05). 

2 

Eta coefficients (t]‘) are presented in Table 4 to provide inter- 
experimehtal comparisons of effect ^gnitude, a procedure described by 
Kennedy (1970). As suggested -by 7^ j prominent effect magnitudes occurred 
for the: experimental conditions of relevant (.36) and inappropriate 
(.33) BBSs. The effect magnitude of T X C was .14 for releva.nt and .19 
for appropriate BBSs. Between subjects effect was marginal for relevant 
(.19), inappropriate (.26), and appropriate (.23) BBSs. A greater 
distribution over all effects (T= .19, S= .23,TXC= .19,SX?= 

.13, Residual = .12) was obtained for appropriate BBSs. 



Analyses of EBS Means for Target Ss 



BBS means for experimental conditions . Significant differences at 
the .OF level were found for relevant and inappropriate EBS means between 
the following combinations: CT> C, NOC, and CT>NC. 



EBS means for T X C interaction . To determine which teacher was 
contributing to a significant teacher^experimental conditions interaction 
for relevant and appropriate behaviors, BBS means for each experimental 
condition were plotted as a function of each teacher. Figures 6 and 7 
depict these data for relevant and appropriate EBS means. Inspection of 
Figure 6 suggests that Mrs. M's class contributed to the significant 
interaction. Using the Newmari-Keuls procedure (Winer, 1962, pp. 80-85), 
an analysis of relevant -BBS means indicated no significant differences 
oetweeh experimental conditions for Mrs. M's c:j-ss. Analyses of relevant 
behavior showed that contingent EBS means were significantly greater 
(£ ^.01) than BBS means during control conditions for Miss T, Mrs. Ii, 
Mrs. C, and Mr. S, and at the .05 level for Mrs. E. In the classes of 
Miss T and Mrs. C the non-contingent EBS means were significantly greater 
than the control condition means at the .01 level. In Mrs. H's class 
the contingent BBS mean was greater than the non- contingent mean at the 
.05 level . ' 
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Figure 6. Rebevant EBS means of targo't ,Ss for contingent, non-contingent, and 
control conditions as a function of each teacher. 
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Figure 7. Appropriate EBS means of target Ss for contingent, non-contingent, and 
control conditions as a function of each teacher. 



Inspection of Figure 7 suggests that Miss T, Mrs. M, and Mr. S 
contributed to significant teacher-experimental conditions interaction 
for appropriate behavior. The Newman-Keuls procedure indicated that 
differences between contingent BBS means and control BBS means were 
significant at the .01 level for Miss T, and at the .05 level for Mrs. 
M and Mr. S. A significant difference at the .05 level was computed 
between contingent and non-contingent BBS means for Miss T. 



BBS means for T X C X P interaction . To illustrate the effects of 
the BBS means for the three experimental conditions as a function of 
short and long, time periods for each teacher, BBS means. ,were plotted in 
Figures 8 (relevant) , 9 (inappropriate), and 10 (appropriate) ^ During the 
short period of relevant behavior significant mean differences between 
CTS and CS means were found for Miss T, Mrs. H, and Mrs. C at the .01 
level . N()S means were greater than CS at the .01 level for; Miss T and 
Mrs, G. Significant differences between CTS and NCS means were found 
at the .01 level for Mrs. H. 



During the long time periods of relevant behavior differences, were 
significant at the .01 level between CTl and CL means for Miss T, Mrs. C, 
and Mr. S. NCL arid CL mean differences were found (£ <[ .01) for Miss T, 
Mr. S, and at th^ .05 level for Mrs. B,. Also, difference (^^ <^.01). was 
found between- CTL and NCL for Mrs. M^; 

An analyses of differences between short and long time periods of 
reslevant behavior indicated CTL> CTS C£ ^ .05) and CTL >KCS at .01 level 
for Mrs i D. , Differences were found to- be significant between CTL > CTS 
(^<.05) and' NCL>CT_Sr for Mrs. B. The significant T X C X P 

ifiteractiofi for 'relevant behavior was; an ai Lifact of no significant 
differences between the experimental conditions during the short time 
periods fpr Mrs. Mj Mrs. E, and' Mr. S^, and during the long periods for 
Mr Sr.' C . 

An analyses of BBS means for inappropriate behaviors during short 
periods revealed that CTS >()S (£ -OD for Miss T, Mrs. H, Mrs^ C,.. and 
Mf.r S (Figure 9, page 44). NCS>GS was significant at the .01 level for 
Miss T,. Mrs. C, and Mr^ S. CTS > NCS -was significant at .01 level for 
-MrSs. E. During the long periods CTL)>GL was significant for all .teachers 
at -the ,01 level. CTL NCL was significant for Miss T, Mrs. M, and- Mr. S 
at the .01 ievel , NCL > CL was significantly .greater at the .01 level for 
Mrs. H and Mr. S, and at thd .05 level for -Mrs. C. 

« / # 0 

Significant differences between BBS means of inappropriate behavior 
were found for Mrs. M (NCL>NCS, at .01 level) and for Mrs.. E (CTL>GTS, 
at rOl level) . 

Significaht-^d-iffererices' of appropriate; behavior means- were found 
for Mr. S (NGS>CS, CTS>CS, NC!,>C, £ <.05), and for Mrs. H*s cldss 
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Figure 8. Relevant EBS means of target Ss for the experimental conditions 
function of short and long time periods for each teacher. 




Figure 9. Inappropriate EBS meaha of target Sa for the experlacntal condlttona 
runct^hOn of short and long time periods for each teacher* 







Figure 10. Appropriate EBS means 6£ target Ss for the experimental conditions as 
function of short and long time periods for cAch teacher. 
















(NOC, £ ^ .05 level). The experimental conditions were not found to be 
significant between time periods for appropriate behavior (Figure 10, page 
44). No significant difference between experimental conditions occurred 
during either short or long time periods for Miss T, Mrs. M, Mrs. E, and 
Mrs. C. Two teachers had no significant differences between experimental 
conditions for a particular time period (Mrs. M and Mrs. E during the 
short pefrbd) . 



Analyses of Variance for Non-Target Ss 

The analyses of variance of relevant, inappropriate, and appropriate 
EBSs appear in Table 5, page 36. The experimental conditions were signi- 
ficant for relevant (F = 5.51, £ <C *05) and inappropriate EBSs (F = 7.99, 
£ <.01). Teacher effects were significant for relevant (F = 10.00, 

£ <.01), inappropriate (F = 7.61, £ ^.01) and appropriate EBSs 
(F — 29..98.V £ <C*bi). The effect magnitude expressed by for the 
experimental conditions was relatively low .13 (relevant), .15 (inap- 
propriate)', and .00 (appropriate). The magnitude of teacher effects were 
relatively high for relevant (.57), inappropriate (.54), and appropriate 
(.74) EBSs. 



Analyses;, of EBS- Means, for Non-Target Ss 

EBS means- for experimental conditions and time . Significant differ- 
ences were fpuhd for relevant EBS' means at the .05 level (CT>C, NOC) 
and for inappropriate EBS means (CT>C at the .05 level and N(]^C at the 
.0l level)i. No significant differences were found between experimental 
conditionsLfor appropriate behavior. Although there were no significant 
differences between GT and NC EBS means, NC means were larger than GT 
means for relevant and inappropriate behaviors. Differences for experi- 
mehtai conditions between short and long time periods were not significant 
for relevant, inappropriate, and appropriate behaviors. 

EBS means for .experimental conditions of teachers . Figures IT,. 12, 
and 13 shoW EBS means for each experimental conditioh as a function of 
each teacher for relevant, inappropriate, and appropriate behaviors. The 
Newman-rrK.euls analyses of mean differences of relevant behavior indicated 
that GT WaA greater than. C (£ < .05) for Mrs. H and Mr. S. Inappropriate 
behavior mean differences were significant for CT>C at .05 level (Miss 
T) and for -appropriate behavior CT>G at The .05 level for Miss T's and 
Mrs. M's c-iasses. 
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Semantic Differential and Tennessee Self Concept Scale 



Semantic Differential (SD) . scores on each SD concept were ob- 

tained by noting the polarity of the paired adjectives (i.e., l=bad, 
7=good) and summing over the 11 seven-point scales. Therefore, to the 
extent that a S ' s total score approached 77, the upper limit, indicated 
a most favorable attitude for that concept. 

Analysis of covariance with the pretest serving as its own co- 
variate was computed, for the 12 concepts for all Ss (see Table 11, 
Appendix F). English and the teacher's name were the only concepts in 
which there were significant adjusted mean differences between teachers. 
Using Scheff^'s multiple comparison method (Winer, 1962, p. 88), an 
analysis indicated significant adjusted mean differences between two 
experimental classes (Miss T, £ < ;01; Mrs. C, £<^ .05) and the control 
class. ^ The Scheffe procedure indicated significantly greater adjusted 
mean differences between the experimental class and the control class 
(Miss .T and Mrs. S, £^ .01; Mrs. H, Mrs. E, and Mrs. C, £-<^.05). The 
adjusted mean^ differences were not found to be significant between any 
combihation of experimental classes. 



Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSGS) . To facilitate the analysis of 
TSCS data and to equate the raw scores for 14 different scales, all raw 
scale scores were transformed to T-scores. The analysis of covariance 
witfr the pretest serving as its own coyariate was computed for 14 scales: 
Self (Criticism;, True-False Ratio, Self Esteem (Total P), Identify (what 
i am),, Self-Satisfaction, Behavior, Physical Self, Moral-Ethical Self, 
Persphal Self, Family Self, Social Self, Total Variability, Distribution 
Scored and Disturbance (NDS). 

The results of covariance analysis for the 14 scales appear in 
Table 12, Appendix F. Two scales were significant. Total Variability 
(£ ^ .Q5) and True-False Ratio (£< .01). However, using the Scheff6 
procedure, analysis indicated no significant d?.fferences between adjusted 
means ;o£ the experimental classes and the control class. The significance 
for ^both scales is an artifact of relatively low adjusted means for 
Mrs. E' s True-False Ratio (X = 40_^11) range of the other classes 59.82 
to 6rf.78, and: Total Variability (X = 42.07) range was 53.32 - 57.11 for 
the other classes. 



One teacher, who had difficulty in executing the treatment conditions 
was dropped because he presented a potential threat to the validity of the 
study. This teacher's class was used as a control for SD and TSCS data. 

SD and TSCS data were riot obtained for the claiss that was added (Mr-. S) . 

Thus the analysis of covariance was computed for six teachers, five 
experimental and one control. 



B. DISCUSSION 



The present investigation provides a glimpse at the functional 
relationship of teacher and adolescent classroom behaviors. From 
experimental analysis of the effects of teacher behavior on the 
classroom behavior of adolescents, the importance of the principles 
of social reinforcement appear to be verified. The results show 
that the procedures used in the elementary school are also effective 
in a junior-senior high school environment. Such findings indicate that 
the' behavior of a teacher exerts a great deal of influence over the 
classroom behavior of adolescents. 



Baseline Conditions 



Results of the baseline conditions reflected the same variability 
that existed in studies using elementary school Ss (Thomas et al . , 1968-; 
Madsen et al . , 1968 X. Similarly, the relatively high percentage of 
attention to inappropriate behavior accompanied by the infrequent 
approval of relevant behavior was also observed in this investigation. 

Less gross motor activities occurred for adolescents than for 
elementary school ^s (Madsen et al . , 1968) . A great deal of adolescent 
behavior consisted of sitting in his seat passively and quietly without 
any behavior that could be rated either inappropriate or relevant. 

•riiig this investigation appropriate behavior was a neutral category. 

Contingent Praise and Attention 

The results showed that contingent teacher praise and/or 
attention was effective in controlling the classroom behavior of target 
adolescents. Teacher praise or attention to relevant behavior in 
combination with ignoring disruptive behaviors increased relevant 
behaviors and concomitantly reduced inappropriate behaviors. These 
data corrobate results of studies using similar procedures in elementary 
school settings (Hall et al . , 1968a, 1968b; Thomas et al . , 1968; Madsen 
et al . , 1968; Sibley et al ^ , 1969; Ward and Baker, 1968). Also the 
percentage of relevant and inappropriate behaviors varied systematically 
for each experimental condition. 

Contingent teacher praise or attention administered to target Ss 
generalized significantly to non-target adolescents ^ The increases in 
relevant behaviors and reduction in inappropriate behaviors that occurred 
for target Ss was also observed for non-target ^s. The results of this 
investigation corraboratss reports of other studies that changes occur 
in the non-target pupils as a result of praising one or two target 
children contingently (Hall et al . , 1968a; Madsen et al . ^ 1968) . Also 
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the data of this study support the hypothesis presented by Kanfer (1965) 
that vicarious reinforcement provides considerable learning experience 
in a classroom in which students observe the behavior and reinforcement 
of others- These results suggest also that target Ss might be models 
for non-target ^s- The behavior of models possibly functions as 
discriminative stimuli in facilitating the expression by others of similar 
behaviors (Bandura, 1969) . 



Non-r Contingent Praise 

Non-contingent praise increased the percentage of relevant behavior 
for target Ss but not to the extent of contingent praise and attention . 

The same effects also existed for decreases of inappropriate behavior. 

The results of this experimental condition for target Ss are contrary 
to other studies using non-contingent reinforcement to alter desired 
behavior (Bushel! et al . , 1968; Hart et al . , 1968; Ayllon and Azrin, 

1965) - There are possibly two explanations for non— contingent praise 
increasing the frequency of relevant behavior of target Ss. One possi- 
bility might be that the teacher and his class have become associated 
with the positive social stimuli (praise). The frequent (approximately 
10 to 14 per observational period in this study) pairing of praise with 
a "neutral or negative" attitude about the class setting and/or teacher 
might eventually elicit a positive attitude from the students about the 
class and/or teacher. Staats and Staats (1958) have demonstrated the 
formation of attitudes to verbal stimuli through classical conditioning. 

A similar study induced prestige suggestion through classical condition- 
ing (Blandford and Sampson, 1964) . It is very difficult to ascertain 
from this investigation whether or not the results of non-contingent 
praise were a result of a classical conditioning paradigm^ 

As previously presented another explanation might be the teacher's 
potential for acquiring positive discriminative cue properties. The 
process by which this occurs depends largely on the previous school 
experience that a student might har^e in receiving praise or attention 
from a teacher. If a student has received some positive social stimuli 
for some relevant classroom behavior, it is probable that a teacher could 
acquire positive discriminating cue properties under conditions in which 
praise and attention were administered non-contingent iy. During the 
baseline conditions of this investigation most teachers administered some 
praise or individual attention (see Table 10, Appendix. B). This hypothesis 
might also be supported by a study using mental patients in which the 
high percentage' of self-care behaviors under contingent conditions did not 
change appreciably when the reinforcers were administered non-contingent ly 
(Ayllon and Azrin, 1965) . 

Although the results of the noh-contingent praise conditions were 
correlated with significant increases of relevant behaviors of non- 
target ^s, the results were less dramatic than for target ^s. A possible 
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cause for this effect might be that the average percentage of inappro- 
priate behavior was greater for target Ss than for non-target S^s during 
the baseline conditions. In other classroom studies the degree of 
percentage decrease of inappropriate and increase of relevant behavior 
has been attributed to the relatively high or low percentage of inap- 
propriate behavior that occurred during baseline (O'Leary and Becker, 
1967; O'Leary, Becker, Evans, and Saudargas, 1969). These investigators 
suggest that the percentage of increase or decrease during treatment 
is directly related to the percentage of inappropriate or disruptive 
behavior that occurred during baseline. 



Control (Conditions 



The sequence in which the control conditions occurred was different 
for each teacher. Control conditions for Miss T, Mrs. H, and Mrs;. C 
were randomly selected to occur either at the beginning or ei'd of the 
other four experimental conditions. For Miss T (CL and CS) and Mrs. C 
(CL)., where the control conditions were at the end of the investigation,, 
reversals occurred for all target and non-target Ss. The typical ABAB 
design found in applied behavior analysis existed for Mrs. M and Mr. S, 
again on the basis of random selection of the sequence. Reversals and 
reinstatement of relevant behaviors occurred for target and non-target 
Ss in Mr. S's class which demonstrates reliable control of the dependent 
variables. For Mrs. M, Stuart's relevant behavior (Figure 14- Appendix 
C) did not decrease (reverse with inappropriate behavior) during the 
control ccnditicns which is probably a result of the two preceding con- 
tingent conditions and the high percentage increase of relevant behavior. 
Also, Barbara's relevant behavior (Figure 16, Appendix C) reversed during 
the- control sessions but was not reinstated during NCS. Perhaps the 
non-contingent social stimuli were top weak as reinforcers to increase 
the relevant behavior. 

The experimental sequence of Mrs. E's class presented a setting 
in which the effects of a double reversal technique could be observed. 

Baer et al . (1968) maintain that reversals may be detrimental to the Ss 
if pursued too often. On the other hand they hypothesize that repeated 
reversals in some settings may have a positive effect on the subject by 
pontributing to the discrimination of revelant stimuli involved: in the 
settings George's relevant behavior (Figure 22, Appendix Cl was reversed 
during both control conditions and in each case successfully reinstated 
by non-contingent praise. The double reversal did not appear to have 
an adverse effect on his relevant behavior. Jim's relevant behavior 
(Figure 23, Appendix C) was reversed during the first control condition 
but not during the second.. Jim's behavior suggests a possible corollary 
to Baer's hypothesis that repeated reversals may be effective only if 
the desired hehayior is not maintained at a high percentage during the 
initial reversal. 



Reversals occurred for non-target Ss when a control condition was 
preceded by CTS, CTL, NCS, and NCL for five classes (Mrs. M was the 
exception)-. It is difficult to account for these reversals as an arti- 
fact of rand&ia fluctuations when considering that the experimental 
conditions were systematically executed. 



Time Periods 

The results of this investigation showed that the only significant 
difference between the experimental conditions for short and long time 
periods of target Ss occurred for appropriate behavior. No significant 
differences between time periods occurred for non-target S^^s. Statistic 
ally these data support the results of other studies using adolescent 
.subjects in which rapid and. stable changes were reported using tokens 
and money , as- reinforcers. (Phillips , 1968:; Meichfrnbaum et al . , 1968):. 
However,: a closer examination of the data revea/ that there are indi- 
vidual classroom and subject differences. For example, analyses of EBS 
means for each class indicated that pnly one class had no significant 
differences between experimental conditions during the long periods for 
reievant and inappropriate behaviors. The results of relevant and inap- 
propriate behaviors during short periods were not significant for five 
classes. Possibly for these five classes teacher praise and/or attention 
was too weak as a reinforcer to elicit rapid changes in a short time 
period. Thusj generalizations about the rapidity or amount of changes in 
classroom behavior occurring within a specified time period are tenuous. 
Perhaps the results of the tiioe effect reaffirm one of the basic 
characteristics of the functional analysis paradigm^ namely, the problem 
jbf inferences: based on group data. If education is to provide more than' 
tacit fecogriitibn of individual differences, researchers should not be 
deceived: into concluding that the group type of research provides a 
more adequately controlled or more generalizable substitute for individual 
data. 



Semantic. Differential 

SD data -suggest that a significant change pccuirred in the attitude 
abouf a Concept that described the environmental events being, manipulated 
lithe: teacher 's behavior). Similar results were obtained by Wahler and 
Pollio (19.68) in a single ^ design in which behavior therapy techniques 
were used to change a patient's behavior and SD rated concepts, Teflect- 
ing his behavior.-, indicated changes: in the ^'s attitude. 

The results of the SD In this investigation allow only ambiguous 
specification of the relationship between a? Student ?s attitude about a 
teacher and his social interaction with that teacher. However, as 
indicated by Wahler and Pollio (1968), this procedure does suggest a 



single S method for assessing the effects of changes in classroom 
behavior and attitudes related to that behavior or environmental evemt. 



Tennessee Seif Concept Scale 

The purpose of administering the TSCS was to assess attitudes 
about certain aspects of self from the Ss who participated in this 
investigation. There appears to be two points of view concerning the 
attitudes that disadvantaged children have about themselves. According 
to Witty (1967), the culturally disadvantaged seem to mirror negative 
attitudes of others which is also reflected in their negative self-images. 
On the other hand, Soares and Soares (1969) found that the disadvantaged do 
not necessarily reflect negative self perception or lower self-esteem. 

The T-scores of the 14 TSCS scales of this investigation were what Fitts 
(1965) has described as a "normal" response range which appears to 
support the above findings of Soares and Soares (1969). 

The failure to provide evidence suggesting that teacher contingent 
and non-contingent praise and/or attention be reflected in significant 
changes in certain dimensions of self might be related to two factors. 
First, the relatively short time period (4 months) in which the dimens- 
ions of self were measured and, secondly, the "normal" ranges of response 
profiles for 14 scales. Wheat, Slaughter, and Frank (1967) have pro- 
vided a possible explanation of why disadvantaged children do not 
necessarily suffer from low self concept. The authors suggest that the 
environment of individuals in disadvantaged areas, in terms of social 
agencies and models, serves to reinforce a "healthy" self concept and 
self acceptance. The environment segregates and insulates the indi- 
vidual from being able to discriminate or identify the "symbols of 
advantagement" — educational achievement and economic "efficiency." Thus 
self-perceptions acquired in this fashion are highly resistent to 
extinction and a "normal" degree of self satisfaction is indicative of 
a low motivation for change (Wheat et al . , 1967). 



CHi^ER V 



SUMiARY., CONCLUSl: jNS i ,AND RECOMMENDifflONS 



A. Sumnary 



Purpose - - ' - . ; 

The application of social feirif or cement by the teacher to modify 
the classrbom behavior of adolescents was the major purpose of this 
study. Experimental analysis of classroom behavior has demonstrated that 
the pre— school and primary teacher can create a more effeht^iye jc.laasroo'm 
for learning by applying social reinforcement. The primary aim of this 
investigation was tO study the effects of teacher: contingent and non- 
contingent (-random) social reinforcement (praise and/dr attention) on 
the classroom behavior of e'conomicaliy disadvantaged adblesceiits. Other 
purposes of the study were to explore the length of time necessary to 
demonstrate marked change s?in behavior , and to ascertain the relationship 
between -Contingent social reirifpTcement on the non-target members of the 
classroom. - , 



Design and- Conduct- tf the Study 

The study was conducted with six eighth-grade classes in t junior- 
senior high school. Six teacTiers volunteered to participate in the^ Study 
and one clasS per idd for each teacher waS selected. Each teacher idei.- 
tified three target adolescents in .his class as being either 'disruptive 
or not motivated to do assigned work. All other members (non— target) of 
each ClasS were numbered aiid the daily :procedure for selectihg the three 
non— target students consisted of using a table of random numbers with 
re'placemeht . Tho teacher, three target, and three non— target adolescents 
were observed daily in each dasd. 

After several weeks 5f observing and recording the ^st Common 
classroom behaviors foi the teachers and adolescents, the behaviors were 
grouped. ;6n the basis of similarity. Teh categories for adolescents and 
hihe for the teachers were rated. - - - 

Observer rfeiiabilittes were computed weekly between six observers. 
Also, classroom reliabiTities were obtained for pairS of obsfervers during 
the inittai phases of the study. 

' At the end: of baSeiihe peripd, teachers were instructed bn the 
principles of Social reinforcement, rhstructions were given individually 
to each teacher on ignoring inappropriate behaviof, contingent praise 



and/or attention j and non-contingent praise. There were six experiiaentai 
conditions: contingent short, contingent long, non-contingent short, 

non-contingent long, control short, and control long. The short time 
periods were four days and long eight days. During control conditions 
teachers were instructed to reinstate the baseline conditions. Assign- 
ment of teachers and the sequence of the six experimental conditions 
were random. 

The Semantic Differential and the Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
were administered to all target and non-target Ss during baseline 
conditions (pre-test) and following the experimental conditions (post- 
test). The reliability of the SD was computed to be .93. . 



Analysis of Data 

Line graphs were plotted to illustrate the percentage of relevant 
and inappro.priate behaviors for target and non-target subjects as a 
function of baseline and each experimental condition. 

Analyses of variance between experimental (contingent and non- 
contingent) and control conditions of target and non-target subjects 
showed significant increases of relevant and significant decreases in 
inappropriate behaviors. 

No significant differences between contingent and non-contingent 
conditions were found for target and non- target subjects. 

The effect of time periods was significant only for appropriate 
behavior of target subjects. Individual subject and classroom differ- 
ences. in favor of long time periods were found for target subjects. 

Analyses of means between combinations' of classes, experimental 
conditions, and time periods were provided. 

Analysis of covariance for SD data revealed that only one concept 
(Teacher's name) was significant. The covariance analyses of 14 scales 
on the Tennessee Self Concept Scale were not significant. 



Evaluation of the Findings 

A teacher will increase his teaching efficiency by ignoring inappro- 
priate and praising or attending to relevant classroom behaviors 
consistently. 

Teacher contingent praise and/or attention to target adolescents 
will generalize and increase relevant behaviors for non-target students. 

Teacher non-contingent praise is effective in increasing the 
relevant behavior of all students. 
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An increase in the_ teache'r ' s reinforcing potential vhich is 
demonstrated by a significant change in the student's behavior will 
probably also reflect a favorable student attitude toward the teacher. 



B. Conclusions 



From this investigation it seems that the success of any training 
program dealing with contingency management depends largely on the 
success that the individual teacher has in increasing the desired be- 
havior. A teacher can modify* and control the behavior of his students 
only if he can control his own behavior. In order to facilitate teacher 
training in behavioral control, video-tape recordings could be used. 

The recordings could be made from a portable cubical placed unbbstru- 
sively in the classroom. One way glass windows could facilitate 
recording without influencing the behaviors of the students or teather. 
Also, after baseline cdnditons were obtained, video recordings would 
alert the teacher of his actions on the behavior of students. The video 
tapes could be used for pre- and in-service training of teachers in the 
principles of contingency management. 

This investigation is a further demonstration of the importance 
of specific, teacher behaviors in influencing the classroom behavior of 
students. There are five major implicatidns for teachers of adolescents 
that can be derived from this study. 

1. The teacher who -uses praise and attention as an immediate 
consequence for relevant behavior should find that the frequency and 
duration of the desired behavidf s increase (at least for most students) , 

2. Teachers who consistently attend to disruptive or inappropriate 
cl assrdom behavior will find an increase in those behaviors; By ignoring 
inappropriate and upraising dr attending td relevant behaviors con- 
sistently and= at the same time, the teacher will increase his teaching 
efficiency, and possibly create a favorable attitude abdut him f rdm his 
students. 

3. Teacher contingent praise and/dr attention to target 
addlescents will geriefalize and increase relevant behaviors for non- 
target students. 

4.. Teacher hon-cohtingent praise is effective in increasing the 
relevant behavidf of a 4 1 students . 
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5,. The results emphasize that the essential factors concerned with 
teaching are the functional interaction between a responding student and 
responsive teacher. Age and personal* ty characteristics of the teacher 
do not appear to be significant variables in learni g to use. and to 
apply these procedures. 



C. Recommendations 



There are several empirical questions that have emerged from this 
investigation and which future studies should endeavor to answer. 

r. A study should attempt to answer whether or not these data 
will generalize to middle class adolescents. It is quite possible that 
social reinforcement would be more effective in increasing desirable 
behavior with middle class adolescents. 

2. The effects of this investigation have been remedial and a 
study should explore the permanency of the changes in behavior. It is 
possible that the adolescent with the teacher's help can develop self- 
contingencies (see Lovitt and Curtiss, 1969). 

3. It is quite possible that the experimental conditions have 
confounded the effects of non-cor.tingent praise. Further studies should 
attempt to explore non— contingent praise as a single independent variable. 

Other studies should seek to develop other techniques that can 
be used simultaneously with contingent praise, for example, tokens or 
some classroom activity or event. Possibly tokens or a point system might 
be a stronger reinforcer for economically disadvantaged adolescents. 

5. Modeling or vicarious reinforcement should be explored to 
determine the model's characteristics or attributes (age, sex^ socio- 
economic status, peer prestige, or power) that will have the greatest 
response— facilitating effect in the classroom. 

6. If desired behavior can be increased in one classroom situation, 
studies should attempt to answer under what settings will the desired 
behavior generalize to other settings such as another classroom, the 
home, or the peer group. 

7. To assess and to determine the relationship between specific 
changes in behavior and changes in attitudes, future studies might use 
a single ^'s verbal associations or the Semantic Differential to a 
particular concept. 

8. In order to provide for a criterion of reliability and possibly 
more powerful generality, this investigation should be replicated. 
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APPENDIX A 



TABLE 6 

EIGHT WEEK AVERAGES OB El COEFFICIENTS 
FOR SIX OBSERVERS 







OBSERVERS 


■ 




Observers 1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


1 ^ 


.89 


.94 .86 


.78 


.89 


2 




.96 .93 


-90 


.86 


., 3 . 




.93 


.92 


.86 


4 






.87 


.94 


5 ' 








•97 


6 


- 











-- 




- 
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TABLE 7 

CLASSROOM FI COEFFICIENTS FOR FAIRS OBSERVERS 



Classroom 

Sessions^ 






OBSERVERS 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


.74 


.86 


.88 


.91 


.87 


.96 


2 


.91 


.95 


.96 


.96 


.98 


.94 


3 




.97 


.92 


.94 




.95 


4 






.93 






.97 



^he classroom sessions lor reliability checks were held almost 
weekly during the initial phases of the study. 



APPENDIX B 



TABLE 8 

PERCENTAGES OF Ri^ED CATEGORIES FOR THE EXPERI)£NTAL 
CONDITIONS Oe EACH TARGET SUBJECT 



. Ss 


_ _ . - 


Rele 


Vollt 






I nappropr iate 




App. 


- VR 


w . 


H 


R . 


M 


ON 


y 


T 


31 






- 




' BASELINE 












Miss T 












- 










Roger 


0.0 


33.1 


0.0 


2.5 


6.9 


Pi 7 


IS. 7 


7.5 


12.5 


18.1 


Louis 


0.0 


15.4 


0.0 


13.9 


2.8 


.1.4- 


12.6 


4.9 


18.2 


30.8 


Stan 


0.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9. 


0.9 


2.9 


24.0 


11.5 


6.7 


50.0 


Mrs. M 


















- 




Stuart 


3.6 


3.6 


0,0 


7.1 


9.5 


2.4 


17.9 


13.1 


14,3 


28.6 


Fred 


o.b 


1.4 


0.0 


10.4 


6.9 


1.4 


l5.9 


19.4 


14.6 


29,9 


Barbara 


0.0 


12.0 


0.0 


11.4 


3.0 


6.8 


5.3 


8.3 


21 .9 


31.1 


lies. H 






















Donald 


.0,0 


b.o 


0.0 


33.3 


0.0 


5.6 


b.o 


5.6 


o.p 


55.6 


Tin 


3.2 


2.4 


1.6 


b.8 


1.6 


5.6: 


14.3 


6.3 


14.3 


50.0 


Jim- 


b.o 


2.6 


0.0 


10.9 


1.7 


1.9 


22.6 


14.2 


10.9 


29.0 


Mrs. E 






















George 


9.0 


0.0 


0 


.1.3 


6.4 


8.4; 


y.i 


13.6 


27.1 


27.1 


Jim ' 


0^0 


11.8 


b.b 


4.9 


7.6 


5.6 


13.9 


8.3 


333- 


14.6 


Bobby 


b.b 


9.7 


b.o 


4.9 


3.5 


6.2 


9.7 


12.5 


35.4 


18.1 


Mrs. C 


- 


















- 


Mark 


b/iO 


7,4 


b.b 


8.3 


9.3 


5.6 


14.8 


4.6 


30,6 


19,4 


Danny 


b.o 


44.4 


b.o 


0.0 


b.o 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


55.6 


Sherry 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


7.2 


0.7 


0.0 


5.8 


2.2 


33.3 


48.6 


Mr . S 








“ 













- 


. . Gary 


0.0 


4.0 


o.b 


3.2 


0.0 


32.0 


19.2 


4.8 


23,2 


13.6 


Brenda 


b.p 


2.2 


1 * 1 


4.5 


4.5 


3.4 


12.4 


13.5 


uiA 


15.7 


Jerry 


o.b 


b.o 


0.0 


6.0 


1.2 


2.4 


34.9 


3.6 


10.8’ 


40.9 


- 


- 




- 














- 



i 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



Relevant Inappropriate 



Ss 


VR 


W 


R 


R 


K 


C»? 


V 


T 


BI 




Mias T 
Roger 


12.7 


32.4 


CONTINGENT 
5.6 19.7 


SHORT (CTS) 

0.0 0.0 5.6 


2.8 


1.4 


19.7 


Louis 


4.3 


14.3 


10.0 


20.0 


0.0 


i.4 


7.1 


1.4 


2.9 


38.6 


Stan 


13.9 


22.2 


11.1 


18.1 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 


1.4 


6.9 


19.4 


Mrs. M 
Stuart 


2.9 


25.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


1.4 


0.0 


66.7 


Fred 


0.0 


12.5 


0.0 


4.2 


4.2 


0.0 


18.1 


11.1 


o.b 


50.0 


Barbara 


0.0 


22,2 


0.0 


22,2 


0.0 


1.4 


6.9 


0.0 


18.1 


29.2 


Mrs. H 
Donald. 


2.7 


21.6 


2.7 


18.9 


0.0 


0.0 


2.7 


1.3 


18.9 


3i.i 


Tim 


3.8 


9.4 


1.9 


18.9 


0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 


1.9 


60.4 


Jlk 


5.0 


42.5 


2.5 


37.5 


0.0 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


10.0 


Mrs. E 
George 


0.0 


23.6 


1.4 


4.2 


5.6 


1.4 


8.3 


9.7 


2.8 


43.1 


Jim 


0.0 


54.2 


5.6 


6.9 


4.2 


2.8 


11.1 


5.6 


4.1 


5.6 


Bobby 


4.2 


1.4 


0.0 


1.4 


6.9 


5.6 


38.9 


18.1 


16.7 


• 6.9 


Mrs. C 
Mark 


4.6 


25.0 


0.0 


18.2 


2.3 


0.0 


9.1 


0.0 


0.0 


40.9 


■ Daniiy 


3.8 


5.7 


7.6 


37.8 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


3.8 


39.6 


Sherry 


0.0 


27.8 


1.8 


16.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.7 


50.0 




Gary 


0.0 


19.4 


0.0 


11.1 


2.8 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


13.9 


50.0 


Brenda 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


44.4 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


0.0 


11.1 


36.1 


Jerry 


2.8 


30.6 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


16,7 


0,0- 


47.2 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



Relevant ~ Inappropriate App > 



Ss 


VR 


W 


H 


R 


M 




V 


T 


BI 




Miss T 
Roger 


16.7 


31.2 


CONTINGENT LONG (CTL) 

4,2 25.7 1.4 1.4 0.0 


0i7 


0.7 


18.1 


Louis 


7.0 


42.7 


3.5 


27.3 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.7 


0.0 


14.7 


Stan 


10.4 


31.3 


1.5 


22.4 


0.0 


3.7 


3.7 


0.0 


0.0 


26.9 


Mrs. M 
Stuart 


3.5 


42.4' 


3 ’5 


21i5 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


0.7 


1.4 


21.5 


Fred 


7.2 


.27.0 


3.4 


8,0 


2.1 


0.6 


6.7 


2.1 


2.1 


" 41.3 


Barbara 


2.1 


30.6 


0.7 


5.6 


d.6 


6,9 


0.0 


0.0* 


20.8 


33.3 


Mrs. H 
Donald 


4.8 


17.5 


3.2 


19.8 


0.8 


2,4 


0.8 


0.0 


17.5 


33.3 


.Tim 


3.0 


9.8 


4.5 


27.1 


o.d 


6.0 


i.5 


2.3 


13.5 


38.3 


Jim 


4.2 


63.2 


1.4 


5.6 


6.0 


0 . 0 ' 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


21.5 


Mrs. E 
George 


2.8 


28.5 


0.0 


36.8 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


6.2 


0.7 


20.8 


Jim. 


4.9 


36.1 


0.0 


43.7 


2.8 


0.0 


3.5 


1.4 


1.4 


6.2 


Bobby 


0.8 


30.1 


1.6 


0.0 


7.9 


0.8 


11.9 


3.9 


9.5 


33.3 


Mrs. C 
Mark , 


1.4 


15.6 


4.1 


i6.3 


4.1 


1.4 


3.4 


4.1 


10.2 


39.5 


. Danny 


6.0 


19.4 


0,0 


36.8 


0.0 


0.0 


2.8 


C.O 


5.6 


35.4 


^erry 


0.0 


6.94 0.0 


38.2 


0,0 


0.0 


0.6 


1.4 


3.5 


50.0 


Mr. S 
, 6ary 


■ 3.3 


17.8 


■7:: 8 


26.7 


0.6 


0,0 


1.1 


6.0 


4,4 


38.9 


Brenda' 


5.6 


18.9 


4. .4 


128.9 


6.0 


0.0 


3.3 


0.0 


4.4 


34.4 


Jerry 


11,1 


44.4 


■1.6 


16.7 


0.6 


0.0 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


- 16.7 



TABLE 8 (continued) 



Relevant Inappropriate 



Ss 


VK 


W 


H 


R 


M 


ON 


V 


T 


BI 










NON-CONTINGENT SHORT (NCS) 








Miss T 


Roger 


2.6 


23.7 


0.0 


31.6 


0.0 


0.0 


9.2 


3.9 


0.0 


28.9 


Louis 


3.0 


30.3 


5.0 


11.1 


0.0 


20.2 


14.1 


4.0 


1.0 


11. X 


Stan 


11.4 


2.9 


0.0 


30.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


5.7 


10.0 


38.6 


Mrs. M 
Stuart 


2.8 


12.5 


1.4 


48.6 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3 


Fred 


2.8 


29.2 


0.0 


1.4 


2.8 


0.0 


18.1 


13.9 


8.3 


23.6 


Barbara 


0.0 


12.5 


0.0 


13.9 


4.2 


6.9 


2.8 


0.0 


16.7 


43.1 


Mrs. H . 
Donald 


0.0 


15.3 


0.0 


11.1 


6.9 


4.2 


18.1 


0.0 


2.8 


41.7 


Tim 


1.6 


14.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


19.0 


14.3 


6.3 


44.4 


Jim 


1*5 


3.0 


0.0 


13.4 


4.5 


0.0 


10,4 


14.9 


23.9 


28.4 


Mrs. E 
George 


0.0 


23.6 


0.0 


6.9 


15.3 


0.0 


8.3 


5.6 


5.6 


34.7 


Jim 


5.6 


27.8 


4.2 


11.1 


0.0 


0.0 


11.1 


6.9 


0.0 


33.3 


Bobby 


0.0 


23.6 


0.0 


9.7 


11.1 


0.0 


12.5 


8.3 


12,5 


22.2 


Mrs. C 
Mark 


5.6 


20.4 


9.3 


20.4 


1.8 


0.0 


9.3- 


1.8 


5.6 


25.9 


Danny 


0.0 


12.9 


0.0 


35.2 


•1,8 


0.0 


12.9 


3.7 


0.0 


33.3 


Sherry 


0.0 


26.5 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


2.0 


6.0 


20.4 


48.9 


Mr. S 


Gary 


0.0 


13,9 


2.8 


30.6 


0.0 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


8.3 


4i.7 


Brenda 


0.0 


25.0 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


0.0 


2.8 


2.8 


36.1 


30.6 


Jerry 


0.0 


28.6 


O-.O 


6.0 


0.6 


0.0 


a.o 


17.1 


2,9 


51.4 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



rRelevant 



Inappropriate 



Ss 



VR 



W 



H 



M- 



ON 






App . 



Miss T 



NON-CONTINGENT LONG ( NCL ) 



Roger 


3.5 


34.3 


0.7 


24.5 


2.8 


2;.8 


5.6 


2.8 


0.0 


23.1 


Louis 


26.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.4 


2.2 


15.6 


2.2 


O.Q 


48.9 


Stan 


6.0 


16.4 


0.0 


14. 7 


4.3 


0.9 


10.3 


6.:0 


0.0 


. 41.4 


Mrs. M 
Stuart 


5.54 


0.6 


31.1 


.20.8 


0.3 


Q.O 


2 >8 


1.7 


17.9 


19.03 


Fred 


0.0 


6.7 


0.0 


8.0 


6.7 


2.0 


20.1 


16.8 


21,5 


48.1 


Barbara 


Q..0 . 


.20.1 


0.0 


2.1 


0.7 


.0.0 


Q.7 


2.8 


35.4 


: 38.2 


Mrs. H 
- Donald 


Q.O 


M.l 


3.9 


21.4 


3.2 


0.0 


9.5 


7.9 


16.7' 


26.2 


..Tim 


2.0 


5.4 


0.0 


15.6 


9.5 


0.0 


16.3 


4.8 


20.4 


-25.8 


. Jim-. 


2.9 - 


25.8 


1.5 


61.5 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


Q.5 


0.0 


5.8 


Mrs. E 
George 


3.5 


31.9 


. 2.1 


13.9 


:5.6 


a.o- 


0.0 


Q.O 


6.2 


36.8 


: 


9.1 


23.1 


4.9 


20.3 


4.9 


Q.7 


7.7 


2.1 


1.4 


25.9 


jBobby 


2.0 


23.9 


2.0 


5.5 


8.2 


9.6 


13.0 


7.5 


13.7 


- 14.4 


Mrs. C 
Mark 


= .0 .;9 


12.1 


D.O 


39.2 


0.9 


0.0 


7.5 


3>7 


13.1 


22.4 


Danny ’ 


A.O 


15. 7 


0.9 


.23.1 


Q.O 


Q.O 


6.5 


0.9 


18.5 


34.3 


Sherry 


,0.9 


19.4 


0.0 


19.4 


0.9 


OvQ 


.2.8 


2.8 


17.6 


36.1 


Mr. S 
..Gary 


1.1 


12.2 


0.0 


16.7 


2.2 


0.0 


a.3 


4.4 


24.4 


35.6 


Brenda 


0.0 


16.7 


.1.1 


.21.1 


1.1 


0 . 0 : 


22.2 


2:.2j 


5.6 


30.0 


'Jerry 


.2.2 


T8.9 


:8.9 


7.8 


:o..o 


2.2 


:0.0 


18.9 


0.0, 


-.41.1 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



Ss 




Relevant 






Inappropriate 






VR 


W 


H 


R 


M 


ON 


V 


T 


BI 








CONTROL 


SHORT 


(CS) 






- 




Miss T 


















- 




Roger 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


13.9 


4.2 


20.8 


9.7 


11.1 


30.6 


Louis 


12.9 


3.7 


5.6 


0.0 


7.4 


0.0 


18.5 


7.4 


5. -6 


38.9 


Stan 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


4.2 


2.8 


4.2 


12.5 


4.2 


26.4 


44.4 


Mrs. M 


















* 




Stuart 


9.6 


16.4 


4.1 


38.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.7 


28.8 


Fred 


21.1 


12.9 


0.0 


14.1 


1.4 


2.8 


5.6 


19.7 


0.0 


22.54 


'Barbara 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


34.1 


63.6 


Mrs. H 






















Donald 


0.0 


d.o 


6.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


18.5 


9.2 


29.2 


41.5 


Tim 


0.0 


6.3 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


12.7 


3.2 


12.7 


61.1 


Jim 


0.0 


O.C 


0.0 


d.o 


0.0 


0.0 


12.5 


5.6 


55.6 


26.4 


Mrs. E 






















■George 


1.4 


-16.7 


1.4 


6.9 


12.5 


2.8 


11.1 


9.7 


8.3 


29.2 


•tlim 


5.5 


35.6 


1.4 


24.7 


5.5 


0.0 


5.5 


2.7 


2.7 


16.4 


Bobby 


0.6 


7.'4 


0.0 


o.d 


16.7 


18.5 


29.6 


16.7 


3.7 


7.4 


Mrs. C 






















Mark 


6.6 


0.0 


0.0 


O.d 


6 . 1 


2.0 


16 . 3 


14.3 


34.7 


26.5 


Danny 


6.0 


22.2 


0.0 


0.0 


3.7 


3.7 


18.5 


3.7 


24.1 


24.1 


Sherry 


0.6 


8.8 


d.o- 


.0.0 


1.5 


2.9 


1.5 


0.0 


22.1 


63.2 


Mr. S 






















•Gary 


OVO 


0.0 


6v6 


27.8 


5.6 


2.8 


16.7 


13.9 


16.7 


16.7 


'Brenda- 


6.0 


11.4 


d.o 


17.1 


0.0 


0.0 


17.1 


2.9 


42.9 


8.6 


J erry 


2.9: 


5.7 


0.0 


20.. 0 


5.7 


0.0 


0.0 


28-6 


11.4 


25.7 


. ^ ^ 












- - 











r — 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



Relevant Inappropriate App . 



Ss 


VR 


W 


H 


R 


M 


ON 


V 


T ' 


BI 




Miss T 








CONTROL 


LONG 


(GL) 










^oger 


2.1 


12.5 


0.6 


2.8 


13.2 


1.4 


20.1 


4.9 


10.4 


32.6 


Louis 


0.0 


9.7 


0.6 


5.6 


4.2 


2.8 


22.9 


15.9 


9.7 


29.2 


Stan 


2,1 


5.4 


4.3 


hi 


4.3 


1.1 . 


15.1 


8.6 


4.3 


53.8 


Mrs, M 


















- 


- 


. Stuart 


2.7 


15.4 


1.3 


30.2 


OiO 


0.0 


4.0 


0.7 


10.1 


35.6 


Fred 


2.8 


18.1 


0.6 


1.4 


9.7 


0.6 


15.3 


12.5 


27.8 


12.5 


Barbara 


0.0 


12.9 


o'o 


9.7 


0.8 


0.0 


8.9 


0.0 


54.0 


13.7 


^s. H 






















Donald 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


2.8 


8.3 


2.8 


19.4 


12.0 


25 


26.8 


■ Tim 


0.0 


0.0 


11.1 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


0.0 


5.6 


77.8 


Jim 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


5.7 


2.1 


24.1 


5.7 


21.9 


35.^ 


Mr s . E; 






















George 


5.6 


6.3 


3.9 


1.6 


11.1 


0.8 


21.4 


21.4 


9.5 


18.2 


Jim 


3.2 


17.5 


3.9 


6.0 


1.6 


r.6 


17.5 


7.9 


13.5 


33.3 


Bobby 


o.p 


17.1 


0.8 


2.4 


9.8 


7.3 


23.6 


14.6 


4,1 


20.3 


Mrs. C 






















Mark 


0.0 


4.7 


0.0 


6.6 


5.7 


0.9 


10. 4 


11.3 


46.2 


14.1 


Danny 


0.0 


6.5 


0.0 


8.3 


2.8 


0.0 


21.3 


6.5 


32.4 


22.2 


Sherry 


0.0 


4.0 


0.0 


15.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.01 


0.0 


45.0 


35.0 


Mr . S 






















Gary 


0.0 


8.9 


6.6 


6.3 


7.6 


3.8 


12.7 


5.1 


36.7 


18.9 


. Brenda, 


0.0 


1.1 


3.0 


11.4 


5.7 


1.1 


20.4 


10.2 


34.1 


15.9 


Jerry 


0.0 


4.6 


0.0 


11.5 


3.4 


0.0 


37.9 


1.2 


12.6 


28 0 7 
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TABLE 9 

FERCENTAGES OF RATED CATEGORIES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL 
CONDITIONS OF NON-TARGET SUBJECTS 



_ .Relevant , Inappropriate App . 



Teacher 


VR 


W 




R 


M 


ON 


V 


T 


BI 






- 






BASELINE 












Miss T 


0.0 


11.9 


i.9 


10,9 


2.6 


1.6 


9.5 


16.3 


21.6 


23.7 


Mrs^ ,M 


o.p 


7.8 


0.0 


10.2 


3.5 


1.1 


9.0 


9.0 


18.7 


40.7 


Mrs. H 


0.3 


4.4 


2.2 


7.6 


1.3 


2.2 


15.1 


10.1 


10.1 


46.7 


Mrs. E 


5.1 


4.2 


0.9 


6.7 


5.6 


0.7 


10.6 


11.3 


16.4 


38.4 


Mrs. C 


0.3 


4.8 


2.3 


4.1 


4.8 


1.8 


14.5 


2.5 


21.2 


43.6 


Mr. S 


0.0 


8.4 


0.0 


10. i 


7.1 


0.8 


13.4 


10.1 


9.2 


40.8 








CONTINGENT SHORT 


(CTS) 










Miss T 


1.4 


28 . 1 


3.8 


7.1 


1-9 


0.5 


3.3 


4.8 


1.9 


47.1 


Mrs, M 


U7 


1.7 


0.0 


10.0 


1.7 


0.0 


7.2 


7.2 


37.8 


32.8 


Mrs. H 


0.0 


13.4 


1.4 


20.8 


2.8 


1.8 


6.9 


5.6 


8.3 


38.9 


>fcs, E _ 


0.0 


13.4 


1.8 


16.1 


5.1 


1.8 


13.8 


8.3 


11.9 


27.6 


Mrs:. C . 


0.6 


ll.l 


3.1 


24,1 


0,0 


0.0 


4.9 


0.6 


16.7 


38.9 


Mr. S 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7.3 


0.0 


12.7 


5.4 


12.7 


61.8 








CONTINGENT 


LONG 


CCTL) 










Miss: T - 


2.1 


21.6 


1.4 


16.4 


1.8 


0.0 


4.1 


2.1 


4.3 


46.4 


>fr.s:.;; M 


4>4 


13>.l 


1.6 


19.4 


5.8 


2.1 


11.5 


2.6 


9.4 


30.1 


Mr s . H 


2.2 


18.4 


0.7 


23.8 


1.8 


0.9 


4.7 


1.8 


8.9 


36.9 


Mrs. E 


1. 9 


21;. 8 


2,1 


16.9 


3.4 


5,0 


4.6 


2r9 


20.8 


20.6 


Mr s . C - 


2.1 


22.8 


2.3 


24.6 


2.3 


0;2 


2.3 


4.8. 


5.5 


.33.1 


Mr. S^ 


4.4 


17.7 


2,9 


13.6 


1.5 


1.8 


8.9 


7.4 


17.3 


24.3 






* 


NON-CONTINGENT SHORT (NCS) 








Miss T 


0.9 


13.4 


0.0 


22.2 


0.5 


0.0 


3.7 


2.8 


10.6 


45.8 


Mrs. M 


2.8 


13.9 


4.2 


5.1 


2.8 


9.3 


12.9 


5.11 


18.5 


25.5 


Mrs. H 


0.0 


11.6 


2.3 - 


21.8 


1.8 


0.0 


4.6 


0.5 


4.2 


53.2 



TABLE 9 (continued) 



Relevant Inappropriate App . 



Teacher 


VR 


W 


H 


R 


M 


ON 


V 


T 


BI 




Mrs. E 


3.2 


16 . 7 . 


0.0 


26.4 


5.6 


0.0 


7.4 


3.2 


8 . 8 ' 


28.7 


Mrs. C 


0.5 


16.6 


0.0 


46.7 


0.0 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


' 4.5 


29.1 


Mr . S 


1.8 


4.6 


2.8 


30.6 


0.0 


0.0 


12.0 


1.8 


6.5 


39.8 








NON- 


-CONTINGENT LONG (NCL) 








Miss T 


4.5 


8.9 


3.3 


25.5 


1.6 


0.5 


7.1 


2.1 


5.7 


40.7 


Ifrs. M 


2.8 


9.7 


3.5 


8.6 


0.9 


1.6 


8.1 


3.3 


24.8 


36.7 


Mrs. H 


2.9 


23.1 


3.6 


15.9 


0.9 


0.2 


8.3 


0.9 


9.4 


34.7 


Mrs. E 


2.8 


14.5 


1.6 


23.5 


2.4 


1.6 


15.0 


0.7 


11 . b 


26.8 


Mrs. C 


2.9 


18.2 


2.9 


20.3 


0.9 


0.6 


8.2 


0.6 


10.9 


34.4 


Mr. S 


o:o 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.8 


0.0 


16.1 


2.9 


14.6 


60.6 








CONTROL 


SHORT 


(CS) 










Miss T 


3.7 


10.6 


3.2 


10.6 


6.9 


1.8 


8.3 


4.2 


22.7 


27.8 


Mrs. M 


0.9 


8.1 


4.7 


8.1 


3.8 


0.0 


2.8 


8.5 


24.6 


38.4 


Mrs. H 


0.5 


10.3 


4.9 


1.6 


1.6 


0.0 


7.1 


4.3 


2.7 


66.8 


Mrs. E 


1.9 


9.9 


0.9 


2,8 


7.1 


0.0 


19.3 


4.3 


15.1 


38.7 


Mrs. C 


0.0 


3.7 


1.5 


5.9 


2.9 


0.0 


10.3 


2.6 


34.7 


38.4 


Mr. S 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 










CONTROL 


LONG 


(CL) 










Miss T 


2.1 


14.8 


1.8 


12.7 


6.0 


6.7 


10.6 


6.9 


14.3 


23.8 


Mrs. M 


0.5 


4.7 


0.9 


2.6 


4.7 


5.2 


13.6 


7-1 


21.2 


39.5 


Mrs. H 


0.5 


2.1 


4.3 


4.6 


6.4 


0.8 


14.9 


10.8 


13.1 


44.8 


Mrs.. E 


Q -5 


29.4 


4.3 


1.3 


2.7 


0.8 


9.9 


7.5 


16.3 


27.3 


Mrs. C 


0.0 


4.7 


0.0 


5.7 


1-2 


0.0 


22.4 


2.9 


23.6 


39.4 


Mr. S 


2.1 


5.5 


1,7 


14.4 


3.8 


3.8 


8.5 


5.1 


25.8 


29.2 






PERCENTAGES QF RATED CATEGORIES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL 
CONDITIONS OF EACH TEACHER 
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Figure L4. Stuart: relevant and inappropriate behaviors as a function of experimental 

conditions in Mrs. M's class. 
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Figure 21. Non-target: relevant and inappropriate behaviors as a function of experimental 

conditions in Mrs, H's class. 




Figure 22. George: relevant and Inappropriate behaviors as aliunction of experimental 

conditions in Mrs. E's clas6. 
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Figure 25. Non— target: relevant and inappropriate behaviors as a function of experl 

mental conditions in Mrs. E's class. 
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Figure 27. Danny: relevant and inappropriate behaviors as a function of experimental 

conditions in Mrs. C's class. 
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Figure 28. Sherry.; relevant and inappropriate behaviors as a function of experimental 
conditions in Mrs. C's class. 




Figure 30. Gary: relevant and inappropriate behaviors as a function of experimental 

conditions in Mr. S's class. 




Figure 31. BreiKia: relevant and inappropriate behaviors as a function of experimental 

conditions in Mr. SVs class. 
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'Figure 32. Jerry:, relevant and i napprapiriate behaviPts as a fUnctiion of experimental 
conditions in Mr. S's class. 
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APPENDIX E 



INSTRUCTIONS 



Say-r-Read cae instructions to yourself while I read them aloud* 

The purpose of this booklet is to find out how Junior High 
students feel about certain concepts like subjects, classroom activities, 
or a particular teacher* This test has no right or wrong answers. The 
best answer to give is exactly how you feel about each activity, subject, 
or teacher. On each page you will find a concept to be judged and 
beneath these concepts,, a set of scales (for example, good-bad, ugly- 
beautiful). You will rate how you feeT about these concepts on the 
Scales. 



Here is how you are to use these scales. Suppose that you are 
rating a concept on the ugly-beautiful scale. If you feel th^t the 
concept is very beautiful., you should place your check mark' in the space 
closest to beautiful. 



Ugly 



y 



Beautiful 



However, if you feel the concept is very ugly you should place your 
check mark in the space closest to ugly. 



Ugly 




Beautiful 



But^, if you feel the concept is neither very beautiful or ugly, you 
should place yoiif check mark in the middle space. 



Ugly 



y 



Beautiful 



If you feel the concept is not extremely beautiful, but is more beautiful 
than ugly.,, you Should place your check mark in a space between the middle 
space and. the space closest to beautiful. 





Beautiful 



Oh the .Qtlier hand, if you feel that the concept is hot extremely ugly, 
but i:^ more ugly than beautiful, you should place your check mark in a 
space between the middle space and the space closest to ugly. 




Beautiful 



You .should follow exactly the same procedure in indicating your feelings 
about the concept on all the other scales. You should place a check 
mark in only one space for each of the scales, (e.g., bad-good, ugly- 
beautiful) 9 bat that check mark may be placed in any One of seven spaces. 





Turn CO Che next page. Let me read the scales to you. Passive-Active, 
Ugly-Beautiful, Fast-Slow, Good-Bad, Weaic-Strong, Dull-Sharp, Deep- 
Shallow, Dark-Bright, Soft-Hard, Pleasant-Unpleasant. Are there any 
questions? ton raay begin. Work quickly ... be careful to mark the 
space which correctly indicates how you feel. 

Each of the following concepts were centered at the top of separate 
pages: Teacher" s name. School, Math. English, Health, History, Homework, 

Tests, Grades, Glass Participation, Books, Teacher Speaking. 



passive 

ugly 

fast 

good 

weak 

dull 

deep 

dark 

soft 

pleasant 



active 
beautiful 
slow 
[bad 
strong 
sharp 
shai low 
bright 
hard 

unpleasant 



The sequence and the polarity (i.e., good— bad or bad— good) of the above 
list of paired adjectives were presented randomly for each concept. 
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ABSTRACT 



The present study investigated the effects of teacher contingent 
and non-contingent (random) social reinforcement on the classroom behavior 
of economically disadvantaged adolescents. Other purposes of the study 
explored the length of time needed t, demonstrate marked changes in be- 
havior, and examined the effects of contingent social reinforcement on 
non'^target members of the class. Six eighth-grade teachers in a junior- 
senior high school volunteered for the study and one class period for 
each teacher was selected. Each teacher identified three target adoles- 
cents in his class as being either disruptive or not motivated to do the 
assigned work. The teacher, three target, and randomly selected other 
members of the class (non— target) were observed daily in each class 
Inappropriate, relevant, and appropriate (neutral) adolescent behaviors 
were rated by classroom observers* Observer reliability was computed. 

At the end of baseline, there were six experimental conditions: con- 

tingent short (four days) , contingent long (eight days) , non-contingent 
short, non-contingent long, control short, and control long. Assignment 
of teachers and the sequence of the six experimental conditions were 
random. The Semantic Differential and the Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
were administered to all subjects during baseline and following the ex- 
perimental conditions. Analyses of variance between experimental condi- 
tions (contingent and non— contingent) and control conditions of target 
and non-target adolescents showed significant increases in relevant and 
significant decreases in inappropriate behaviors. No significant dif- 
ferences between contingent and non-contingent conditions were found for 
target and non- target subjects. Individual subject and classroom 
differences in favor of long time periods were found for target subjects. 
The effect of length of time was not significant for non-target subjects. 
Analysis of covariance for the Semantic Differential showed only one 
concept to be significant (teacher *s name). The 14 scales on the 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale were not significant. 
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